JOHN J, CISCO & SON, 
BANKERS, 


No, 59 Wall Street, New York, 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 


THE 


LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY.OF NEW YORK 


(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 
“Continental Life Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES; and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manafacturers and Merchants 
will receive apecial attention. 

2” FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. Witiaartn, Vice-President. 


HARVEY FISK. 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 6 Nassau stamet, N. Y., 
Opposite U. 8. Sub-Treasury. 


A. 8, HATCH, 


We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 

We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 

We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 
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THE 


New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


119 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, SUBJECT 
TO CHECK, SAME AS UPON BANK, 


This Company is authorized hy law to accep* nod 
execute all trusts of every description. 

To receive Deposits, allowing interest on the same ; 
to loan and advance money, to rocelye upon storage 
or deposit Bullion, Specie, Stocka, Bonds and Certifi- 
cates or Evidences of Debt. 

To take the management, custody and charge of 
Real and Personal Estate and Property, and to act as 
Trustee of Railroads and other Corporations. 

The Company will also take charge of all kinds of 
Securities for safe keeping; collect Coupons and In- 
terest, etc. ; remitting for the same, or crediting insc- 
count, as may be desired. : 

The New York State Loan and Trust Company has 
a paid-up Cash Capital of ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
and by its Charter has perpetual succession. Its 
place of business is central; all ita operations are 
under the direction of a responsible Board of Trus- 
tees; EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUS- 
TEES OF ESTATES, GUARDIANS OF INFANTS, 
MARRIED WOMEN, AGENTS having charge of 
Estates, FEMALES, and others unaccustomed to busi- 
ness, will find it to their advantage to keep tboir sc- 
conyss with this Company, affording as it does all the 
eccSeity of a Bank, with the advantage of the accumu- 
Jation of interest on their accounts. 


' TRUSTEES : 
HENRY A. SMYTHE, President. 
WM. M. VERMILYE, Vice-President. 


A. A. LOW, 

_ 8: D. BABCOCK, 
W. R. TRAVERS, 
THOS. DICKSON, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 

JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. ©. FAHNESTOCK, 
WM. F. DRAKE. 


F. SCHUCHARDT, 
FRANCIS &KIDDY, 
WM. T. GARNER, 
H. A. HURLBUT, 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE BY 
S. W HOPKINS & CO,, 


71 BROADWAY, 


©. J, OBBORN, ADDISON CAMMACK, 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 84 BROAD STREET. 
STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, bonght and sold on Commission. 


BANKING HOUSE 


oF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co, 
No. 32 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Letters of Credit for travelers; also Commercial 
Credits issued, available throughout the world. 

Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, 
National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, and all their branches. 

ontts and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, San 
Francisco, the West Indies and all parte of the United 
States, 

Deposit accounts received in either Carrenseir 
Coin, subject to check at eight, which-pass through 
the Clearing Mouse as if drawn npon any city bank; 
4 per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances; 
Certificates of Deposit issued; Notes, Drafts and 
Coupons collected; advances made on approved col- 
laterals and against merchandise consigned to our 
care. 

Orders executed for Investment Securities and 
Railroad Iron. 

Cizwe, Hanront & Co., 11 Old Broad street, 
London. 


TANNER & CO, 


BANKERS, 


No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES. 
ISTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SUBJECT to CHBCE 
at SIGET, 


Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 983¢c. and interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
No, 11 WALL ETRXET. 
56 m7 
‘ Whether you wish to Buy or Sell 
Rail write to 4 


Road 
Bonds. 


ST. LOUIS CITY 
SIX PER GENT GOLD BONDS. 


CHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 WALL STREET, 
New York. 62-74 


Twenty Years to run, 


We offer $400,000 at 98 and accrued interest. 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
14 Broad Street 


t - a 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
NEW YORK 


STATE RAILROAD BONDS. 


— 


A First-Class Home Investment. 


FIRST MORTCACE 
GOLD BONDS 
r = 4 


RONDOUT, & OSWEbu 


_ “RAILROAD. 


Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold, 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct pos- 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 
navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
which will be completed and in operation on or bo- 
fore October ist, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles aborter than any 
line that can be found. 

It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lun 
ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricul. 
tural bottoms of Delawsre and Greene Connties, all 
of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 
facilities, and from which sections, the formation of 
the country prevents the construction of a competing 
line, 

The 36 miles of road operated for three months is 
already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent. 
gold, on its cost of constraction and equipments - 
The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold im 
thiscity. 2 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, %0 IN CURRENCY. 


Full particulars of the sbove may be had of, anc 
the Bonds for sale by 


40 
Edward Haight & Co., 


9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


i Financial Agents of the R. & O. Company. k 


MARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
* 82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
Six Per Cont. Interest Allowed, 


nterest commences on the Ist of each month. 


WM. VAN NAME, 
President. 


HENRY R. CONKIAN, 
Secretary. 60-86 
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AFLIN’S WEEKLY, 


Nov. 18, 1871. 


INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD, | 


v-a n m mP $ y Í 
Late United States Consul to the Kingdom of Hano- | 
ver. Author of “Trans: a 


“Count Bismarck, toe Great Prussian Pue- 

NIER.” 2 NATIONALITY AXD Nossmc(rr.” | 

3. Womzn’s Faoss.’ 4. “ | 
(New Lecture.) 


Although one’of the youngest 


Beans.” 


Mr, Lockwood uecess has been n tering, and 


pross-notices g his rare ties, have been 
places whero he has lectured. The 
following fs a sample: 


sckwood, of New York 
cturers in the cour 
tor of the governm 


s old), and 


receryed from all 


Ingers 
most popul 


ores 
k y 

Lockwood 
Lockwood is a dist 
pnd showe l throug ay t 
subject. His presentation.of te facts 
life, and estir of x 


as to mak 


f the Counts 
so well done 


iste 8 char 


rer, An 


ackwood's 
{Home Journ: 


Aa | 
| 


n aes “J 4 A) 


\ ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT |: 
4. 


It is far the best Cathartic remody yet dito 
ered, and at once reiiev å atewall the 
functions, w at c i 


W al) that i 


m; le 


a of any other ca- 
ni postace. 

6 conta, 
18 ~“ 


a a. 3 
It ia sold by al ra i piana medicines. 
° Å i tors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


to Cincinnati 
Palace Day 
ton and Bal 
Louisville in 2 
Passeng 


eng nore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of rot s e vial ibus or Parkersburg. 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisvilleand Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Lonis- 
ville sours in advance of all other lines. ve many 
Milles in going to Nashville, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atisnta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans. a 

The only line running four daily trains from Qin- 
cinnati to Louisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- 
did Smoking Oars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the advantages offered by this great 
through ronte of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Lonuls- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No. 87 Washington street, Boston; 
No. 229 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestunt street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broaf and Prime streets, Philadelphia; S. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streets, or at Camden 
Station, Baltimore: 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and atall the principal railroad Offices 
in the East. 

SAM. GILL, 


General Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
HENRY STEFFE, 

Gen. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES 

Gen. Pass. Agent, Louiaville, Ky. 


PROGRESS of DENTISTRY. 


DR. SIGESMOND, Surgeon Dentist to the Wo- 
Hospital, is the inventor of A Teeth 
ithont plates or clasps. Can be Inserted perma- 
nently without extracting any roots. Warranted 
twenty years. The most painful decayed teeth or 
stumps restored by filling or bullding up to natural 
shape and color without pain, st 63 East Ninth street, 


by crosaing the 


| price. D. W. NILH 


| dences and apply it. 


“THE BLEES £ \ eQUALITY A RIGHT OF WOMAN, 


NOISELESS, 


LINK-MOTION, 


Sewing Machine 


t 


a the world in per 
and be y of atitech, durab 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine. Send for circniar, Agents 
wanted. 


ction of work, strengt 
ty of construction and 


MANUFACTURED BY 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 


IN. PRESS AND WILL BE PUBLISHED -ABOUT | 
NOVEMBER 10ru. 


CCETHE’S 
Elective Affinities. 


A ma XT of the doctrine commonly 
known as "PF “by one of the greatest writers 
of any age. With an introduction by 


Victoria C. Woodhull. | 


e Lovers 


philosophy an¢ 


worth Dixon, 
cy orders are solicited. -F 
or express, as may be desi 


"ice $1.50. Sent. by 
d., on receipt of the 
lieher 


. Publisher, 
8 Bromfield st., Boston 


THE HAIR, 


>. ZOECOME! | th 


| 
THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 
Will positively restore luxuriant and healthy growth 
of HATR upon the 
BALD HEADED, 

and will prevent the hair from falling out, 

Thap No polsonons caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever. It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 


~ 


All who have'used it, without exceptica, attest to tta 
great merits. e 

Persons in New York or Brooklyn wishing to test 
the ZOECOME, can either personally or by note make 
arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their resi-*| 


MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 
64 Clinton aventte, Breoklyn. 
THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, | 
AN 


EXHAUSTIVE. ARGUMENT 
AGAINST MARRIAGE LEGISLATION, | 


By C. S. JAMES, 

Author of “Manual of Tfanscendental Philosophy.” 
For Sale by the Anthor, post paid, for 25c. 
Address 

Alma, Wis, 15 
A HISTORY 
oF THE 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS, 
With the Proceedings of the Decade Meeting held at 
APOLLO HALL, OCTOBER 20, 1870, 


From 1850 to 1870, 


WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING THE MISTORY OF TRE 
MOVEMENT DURING THE WINTER OF 1871, 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, 
Compiled by 
PAULINA W. DAVIS. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Price 50c. 
A lucid and liberal account of the most important 
political movement of the day.—W. & C'a W. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Primary Synopsis of 
€) Univensotoey and Aswato (pronounced Ahl 


near Broadway, late of Union Square. 68-120. 


“THE BEST 1S THE CHEAPEST 


ing constructed with regard to scientific accuracy, 
are used in all testa of skill by the best players in the 
conntry, and in all first-class cinbs and hotels. Dine 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 


sent by mail. 
LENDER 
788 BROADWAY, New York City. 


wah-to.) The new Scientific Universal Language, 
by STEPHEN Prank ANprews, member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of the 
American Ethnological Society, etc. ; author of 
sience. of Society,” “Discoveries in Chi- 
` The Basis Outline of Universology,” ete 
New York, DION THOMAS, 141 Fulton street. 
GETI.) Price, $1.50. 


 GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 


FLORIST, 
821 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF TWELFTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


ti Choice Fiowers always on Hand. 6&3 


BY TENNIS C, COLAPIIN, 


The object of the author in presenting this book to 
the public was: 

First, Toshow that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point ont wherein a condition of servit- 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as & 


ubstitnte for equality, they In the meantime laboring 
under the delusion that they were adove Instead o 


fi i. 


delow equ 
Third 


© themselves to become fully individualized persons, 


, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 


responsible to themselyes and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
selyes to be the mothersof children, who shall be pure 
in body and mind, and that all other considerations of 
life should be made subservient to this their high 


mission as the artists of humanity 


Fiyth, That every child born has the natural right to 


live, and that society is responsible for the condition 


et y i ) jax ae 1 A Sta E. a BLEES SEWING MACHINE HLP | in which he or she is admitted-to-be.a constituent and 


modifying part of itselt. 


WOMAN'S BIGHTS—-NEW BOOKS. 


We have received co 
now possess cons 


vies of two books which just 

i st for meny people. 
“ Constitutional 
C. Claflin, 


of the enbjecte treated of, but because of the discus- 
sion wi en called out in the past few weeks 
about t two remarkable women 


it wou mas though everything conspired at 
once to bring them and their views before the pub- 
lic. F > Tribune paraded them as the cham 
pion free-lovers by way of attacking its old enemies, 
the w ge women ; then one branch of the 


them, while the other wing as 
held them, and lastly they were 
before the public in the recent trial. 
actin “ments of notoriety. were enough 
de any one famons fór the moment, and 
make their books sell. The chief element 
er, was in the fact that they were 
erly by the 7rijuneas free-lovers. 
her hand, indorsed so en- 
a lady so universally respected as 
Careful examination of their books 
i o very startling in the doc- 
trines put forth in em, however distasteful they 
may be to many. They advance many strong argu- 
r giving the women the right to vote, for a 
tof the marriage laws, and, in fact, for 
z and making over of society. 
mand some not so new, but 
y ,and will be found not unin- 
. even to those who are Opposed to~the doc- 
advocated.—Newark (N. J.) Register. 


ia 
Mrs. Stant 
fails to show an 


THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, 


BY VICTORIA ©. WOODHULL. 


This remarkable book, just-from the prese, contains 


a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 


| volved in government as the guarantee and protection 


to the exercise of human rights. 

Such principles as, from time. to time, bave been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, class} 
fled and applied, A careful consideration of them 


will convince the mostskeptical that our Government, 
though so good, is very far from being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself iamiliar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are centered inta; ite statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties, . 

It is an octayo volume of 250 pages, containih~*he 
picture of the author; is beautifaily printed ofthe 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefally/and 
substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 
person’s house should be wkhont this condlusive 
evidence of woman's capacity for self-government | 
Price, $30 0; by mail, postage paid, $3 25. 


“ There Is simplicity, freshness and originality in 
this book which rivets the attention; and one rises 
from the pertisal with the feeling of being refreshed, 
atre hened and made better by such a healthy men- 
tal stimulant. She divests the woman question of 
all ite eentimentalities and places it where it should 
be, on the firm ground of justice. Read thie book in 
the morning, when the mind is active, and it is a 
good preparation for intellectual work ; it is full of 
sugvestions, and compels thoughtin the highest di- 
rection. Our advice {4 get the book and study it.”— 
New Worid. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK, 
SUN BUILDING, 
166 Nassau etreet, New York. 

DIVIDEND. —A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
six per cent, per annum, on all sums of g5 and up 
ward which have been om deposit for one or more 
months next proviout to July i will be paid on and 
after July 21, EBTI. . z 

INTEREST not called for will remain as principal, 
and draw interest from July i. _ 

BANK OPEN daily fom 10 to 8; also Monday and 
Saturday evenings, from 4% to 6% o'clock. Interest 
commences on the ist of every Month following the 
deposit, 

CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President, 

G. H. Bexzntor, Secretary. 


PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 
LADIES’ PROTECTOR, 


NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 
DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRS, DANIELS takes pleasure In offering the 
above articles to ladics, with the assurance that they 


will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied ata discount. 
No. 63 Clarendon Sircet, 
BOSTON. 


on MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 


- 
sS% Broadway, New York, 


SYPHER & GO, 
(Successors to D. Marley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Deslere in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Furniture, Bronzes, 
CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Established 18s, 


A BEAUTIFUL 


SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set ont the cheeks and restore the 
face to ita natural appearance, Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Sete, fillings 
Gold, Amaigam, Bone, etc, 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrons Oxide Gaa 
No extra charge when others are inserted 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $90 


L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 
Between Fonrteenth and Fifteenth streeta east side. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD 
DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 
solicited and promptly flied, 

The highest rates paid for Doubloons and al) kinds 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securitics. 


TAYLOR & CO., BANZERS, 
No. 16 Wall Street. 


WM. DIBBLEE, 
LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
864 Broadway, 


BAS REMOVED FROM HIF STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 


where he will continue to conduct his business in al 
its branches TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 


CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 


DIBBLEBANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothing and the MAGIC TAR SALV E for promoting 
the growth of the hair, constantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the scalp, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9 A. a to 3 P, m 

Also, his celebrated 


HARABA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
lese preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained 
only at 
WM, DIBBLEE'S, 
SAA Broadway, up-staire. 


“THAT TERRIBLE QUESTION,” 


THE 


SOCIAL EVIL, 


WARREN SMITH 
OUTSPOKEN, FEARLESS AND RADICAL 
Price 10 $6 hundred. 


Madres) 2723, | iti, O. ti 


a 


Pn hae $ 


Novy. 


18, 1871. 


WOODHULL 


& CLAFLIN’S 


WEEKLY. 3 


NORNWEEKLY.) 


meme ee me mmama an a ee re a o oe ne 


Speeches of Victo.ia 0. W oodhull and 
Claflin will hereafter be furnished, postage paid, 


The Books and 
Tennie C 


at the following liberal prices 


The Principles of Government, by Victoria ©. Wood- 
| a ae BT ee Be ee oe ey eb RY 
Constitutional E lity, by Tennie C. Claflin........ 1 50 
Woman Suffrige guaranteyd by the Constitution, 
speech by Victoria ©. Woodhull; 
The Great Social Probl m of Labor and Capital, speech 
by Victoria ©. Woo thull; 
The Principics of Finance, speech by Victoria C. 
Woog¢hull; 
Practical View of Political Equality, speech by Ten- 
nie ©. Claflin; 
Mujority and Minority Report of the Judiciary Com. 
mitiese on the Woodhull Memorial; 
Each per copy.. : 10 
per 100.. 5 00 


POST OFFICE 


NOTICE. 


The eee for Europe during the week ending Saturday; 


Nov. 11, 1871, will close at this office on Tuesday at 11:30 
A. M., on Wednesday at 12 x., on Thursday at 11:30 a. M., 
and on Saturday at 11:30 a. M. P. H. Jones, Postmaster. 


| — 


Tuer'annual meeting of the Northwestern Woman Suffrage 
Association is to be held in the Representatives’ Hall, in 
Indianapolis, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 15th and 
16th of November. All the prominent suffrage speakers in 
the Northwest are invited, and every effort will be made for 
a great meeting. Indianapolis being the homé of Senator 
Morton, a strong efiort will be made to induce him to ad- 
dress the Convention. This society was formed in Chicago, 
in May, 1870, by delegates from the various Northwestern 
States, and the first annual meeting was held in Detroit, last 
November, and was a decided success, A large and success- 
ful Convention was held under the auspices of this society 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., in March last. The headquarters of 
the Northwestern Association are at 145 Madison street, 
Chicago, and are occupied jointly by the Northwestern, the 
Illinois State, and the Cook County Societies 

Apere M. Hazirrr, President. 


— ---- 


Mrs, Hannan M. Tracey Cutumr, President, and Lucy 
Stone, Chairman Executive Committee of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, have issued a call for a conven- 
tion, to be held in Philadelphia, on the 2ist and 22d of No- 
vember. 


° 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW JERSEY 
STATE SOCIETY OF SPIRITUALISTS AND 


FRIENDS OF PROGRESS. 
The third annual. meeting of the Society will be held in 
Camden, at Central Hall, corner of Fourth and Plum streets, 
on Wednesday Evening, November 29, at 2 o’clock and 7 
o'clock P. M. As speakers, Victoria C. Woodhull, Dr. H. 
T. Child and Mrs, Kingman will be in attendance. Dr. 
L: K. Coonley and other speakers are expected, 
All friends of the cause throughout the State, and of other 
States, are cordially invited. 
Bordentown, N. J. 
Susan Pres. 


WATERS, of Society. 


Stacy TAYLOR, Chairman of Ex. Com. 


+ 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


It ought to be known that this association is not secret— 
it does not aspire to the honor of being a conspiracy. Its 
meetings are held in public; they are open to all comers, 
though only members are permitted to speak (unless by 
special invitation), and none but members are allowed to 
vote. The several sections in this city and vicinity meet as 
follows : 


Section 1 (German), —Sunday, 8 P. x., atthe Tenth Ward 
Hotel, corner of Broome and Forsyth streets. 


Section 2 (French).—The second Sunday in each month, 
2 P, M, at No. 100 Prince street (especially to accommodate 
female members) and every other Sunday, 9 A. a., at the same 
place. 


Section 6 (German).—Friday, 8 P. m., at No. 10 Stanton 


street, 


Section § (German)—Monday, 8 P. m., at No. 58 Union 
avenue, Williamsburgh, L. I. y 


Section 9 (American)—Wednesday, 8 P. M., at No. 35 East 


Twenty-seventh street. 


Section 10 (French).—First Tuesday and third Saturday in 
each month, 6 P.M., at No. 650 Third avenue, between 
Forty-first and Forty-second streets. 


Norice.—The members and friends of Section 12 will 
please remember that its regular meetings are held on the 
2d and 4th Sundays in each month, at 8 P. M., and not fort 
nightly, as some have supposed, The next regular meeting 
wiil, therefore, be held on Sunday evening, November 12 
and as there will be business of great importance submitted, 
a full attendance is hereby earnestly requested. 

WiInLLram WEST, 
Recording Secretary, Section 12. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


OFFICIOUS INTERFERENCE WITH TH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
OF THE SEVERAL SECTIONS Fae: ERLY REBUKED 
SECTION 12 VINDIC 


The subjoined: Remonstr 
mously adupted at a meeting of the £ 
very fully attended, held on the 22d ult. I 
because the met aber of Sec 


tion 12 are public í \ \ 
has a right to report their proceedings; and, secondly, 
because very extraordinary, not to sy dishonorable, menns 
have been resorted to by Section 1 to secure the adoption of | 
its Protest against the ‘ App: al” of Section 12 in behalf of 
the formation of English-speaking Sections. Laid on the 


tuble in the Central Committee twice, the Protest has been 
carried to as many of the German and French Section 
the Delegate from Section 4 could visit, without notice to 
Section 12, or to any English-speaking Sections, whom it 
most concerned, and the publication of the Remonstrance 
seems to be the only eee as it is the best means of 
representing Section 12. The Protest of Section 1 would 
be printed herewith also, if it had been furnished ; but it 
has, doubtless for reasons satisfactory to the delegate of 
Section 1, been withheld. Winitam WEST. 


To the United States Central Committe of the F.-\Wis a3 
ing of the 


Section 12 having learned that, at the last meeti 
committee, Section 1 had submitted a protest against the 
appeal of Section 12 to the English-speaking citizens of the 
United States friendly to the L W. A., herewith respectfully 
remonstrate against the adoption of said protest, for the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons : 

1. Iti is true that the “ app eal” is addressed to itizens.” 
The term “ citizen” is used among Internationals > world 
over as a mark of respect and a recognition of fraternity. 
With the world for their country, their countryme j] 
mankind, and all mankind citizens, they hope to ace 
their objects. It (** citizen”) is deemed an honorab I 
lation. It should be very precious to all workingmen and 
women of the United States. This Ja public isthe only gov- 
ernment on the earth which has extended by law the ** 
leges and immunities” or rights of « ve zenship to all persons 
naiive-born and naturalized, within its jurisdiction. Work- 
ingmen and women are, of course, included, and shou 
take a just pride in claiming their birthright, howsoever 
may be illegal'y denied to women. But if the *‘ appeal 
opened by addressing “citizens” only, it teri d with 
an invitation to werkingmen and women to uni ith Sec 
tion 12 in the new propaganda it proposed to 
The animus of the protestants, therefore, in asst 
Section 12 intended to ignore workingmen, is 


manifest. 
It is true that the “Appeal” represents P 
Equality, Social Freedom and Personal Liberty ; the Provi 


dential Intervention of the State in behalf of the Ri; 
Labor against the tyranny of Capital; the abolition of fron 

tiers, standing armies, war and diplomacy ; and the 
abros gation of ail distinctions of ri ice and ciass, diversities of 
religion, and even differences of language, are inclui in 
the programme of the International. ‘Bat the inference 
these protestants intended to have drawn from the premi- 
ses, namely, that Section 12, had in some way departed from 
the principles ot the International, is false and illogical. 

The * Rules” prescribed fur the government of the Inter 
national, expressly guarantee in so many words, the ht ot 
each section to take the Initiative, and impose a duty upon 
the General Council to encourage the sections in g, 
provided that their action does not conjlict with the primary 
object of the International, which the General Council has 
proclaimed to be, in substance, the ‘‘ economical emanicpa- 
tion of labor, by the conquest of political power.” 

Now there should not be, and there is not, any conflict 
either of principle or of policy between Section 12 and any 
other Section, Section 12 does not fail to perform the lesser 
duties because it does not forget the greater ones incumbent 
upon it. For instance, it is no less a true and efficient sup- 
porter of a ‘‘ Normal Day’s Work” of Eight Hours, 
it believes that freedom in land, labor, money, the sexual 
relation, religion, and, in short, everything, affords the surest, 
speediest and sufest means of attaini: iz Equality of Rights 
and Duties. The simple truthis that Political Equality and 
Social Freedom for all alike, of all races, both sexes, and 
every condition, are necessary precursors of the more radi- 

cal reforms demanded by the International. If political 
equality is a good thing, and necessary to man’s redemption, 
it is an equally good thing and necessary to woman's re- 
demption. The illegal disfranchisement of one-half of the 
people by the other half is to-day the greatest obstacle to the 
complete emancipation of both working men 1 women. 
The extension of equal citizenship to woman, the world over, 
must precede any general change in the subsisting relations 
of capital and labor. Politically a slave, woman is socially 
the servant and sycophant of capitulists, and a perpetual 
stumbling block and hindrance in the way of all earnest 
endeavor to escape from their toils. It is too late 
to-day to require that the social subjection of woman 
shall be a ‘‘condition precedent” to the full recognition 
of her purity and moral worth. The (so called) social 
evil, gnawing at the very vitals of the community, is 
due more to enforced legal prostitution than to the 
vices of free men and women, And the otler features 
in the programme follow the very name—" International” 
meaning the fusion of all nationalities. Differences of lan- 
guage arise out of race, and class, and religious distinctions; 
if the latter disappear, the former must follow suit. 

3. It is true that the “Appeal” sets forth as one of the 
objects ot the International the inauguration of, within ex- 
isting forms of Government, another form, based on Equality 
of Rights and Reciprocity of Duties. But Section 12 does 
not stand alone in the expression of this opinion. This is 
precisely the work prescribed for the sections by the Gene 
ral Council. The Rules of the General Council distinctly 
declare, that the “‘ economical emancipation of labor is the 
end to which all political movements ought to be subordinate 
as a means, Now, the operations of all governments are po- 
litical movements, and all governments, therefore, ought to 
be subordinate as a means to accomplish the ends of the In- 
ternational. Section 12 recognizes this fact. Itaccordingly 
proposed to organize the L W. politically, The plen of 
organization is democratic. Emperors, Kings, Pres)icats, 
Senates, Representative Rulers, Committees, generally, or all 
exercising delegated power, are required to secou 
tts sercants, instead of “demanding a reckoning” as is mas- 
fers. If this be a departure from the priuciples of the Inter 
national, there is no such thing as fidelity. In any event, 
Section 12 proposes to stand fast by its colors, 
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A GROSS ACT OF INJUSTICE THAT SHOULD BE 
PROMPTLY RECTIFIED. 


A meeting of Section 2 (French) was held on th 
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that now infamous Protest. 
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THE LECTURE SEASON IN BOSTON 

[From our own Correspo t 

Just now, from this quarter, I think of nothing z likely to 

prove more acceptable to your numerous readers than the 

mention of a few Boston locals, disconnected from the vexed 

and muddled question of politics—even though this subject 

has just reached its periodical harvest time, the annual 

gathering of the year’s crop—election-day being at our very 
door. 


With us 


THE LECTURE SEASON 

isin full operation, though the several courses—exactly how 
many I would not dare to state—do not seem to flourish 
with that degree of success which one could wish. This, 
however, is doubtless owing to the unusual competition ex- 
isting among the several Lyceum Bureau organizations, and 
which unconsciously by their energy and system, are making 
righteous and most significant inroads upon the supposed 
domain of the pulpit. 

The sphere of the platform is widely extending itself. 
Already is it regarded with more real public interest and at- 
tended upon with more general alacrity, not to sey with 
more profitable result, than the heretofore all potent vestry 
and church sermon. 

Last Sunday, by inyitation, I chanced to hear 

MRS. EMMA HARDINGE BRITTAIN 


before the Spiritualists, at Music Hall, to a congregation of 
about twothousand. This was her fifth and last lecture forthe 
present. Since the first, the number attending has percepti- 
bly decreased. It does not speak well for the culture of this 
liberal society, doubtless the equal of any in the city, and 
far more so than nine-tenths of the religious denominations 
that Mrs. Hardinge, as she is called (who follows the exam- 
ple of Mrs.. Woodhull and others in adhering to her former 
from reasons of public policy), bas been re-engaged to 
speak another month before the same society, which only 
holds its meetings less than two-thirds of the time. Mrs. 
[fardinge’s style of speaking, to me, is not s pleasing one. 

Tam told by her admirers that she was educated for the 
lyric stage; at any rate she has all the dramatic affectation 
and offemsive mannerism of the theatre, which is so mcon- 
gruous on the Sunday platform or in the so-called sacred 
desk. She impresses me with an undue share of self-im- 
portance, English conceit and general spread. Her dis 
courses, While they are popular with the average-minded 
Spiritualist, do not satisfy the more cultured or thoughtful 
of this reformatory and increasing body of men and women. 
I fear the majority of those who regularly attend these ser- 
vices are pleased with performances me retricious in them- 


selves and unsatisfactory to a thoroughly discriminating 
mind. Mrs. Hardinge runs to words, words interminable, 
and so her public thoughts or points become necessarily thin. 
She has not the consecutiyeness of Anna Dickinson, though 


tl te of Section 2 had voted in the Centra] Com- 
I ipon the table a motion to accept the Protest of 
Sec “1 against the Appeal of Section 12, and it. was 
falsely represe nted that the delegate disobeyed his i 
structions. The fact is, that the del > > had tov faiti 
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perhaps more of consistency. She has not the earnestness 
and logical sequence of Lizzie Doten, nor the grace and 
quility of thought which distinguished Mrs. Tappan. Of 
late I heor much of Mrs. Hardinge’s conservatism. I hope 
this characteristic will not degenerate into anything morbid 
or curonic, though such a thing is not unlikely to happen. 

Tn contrast with Mrs. H——., 

THE LECTURE OT THEO. TILTON ON “ HOME” 

was as instructive asit was entertaining, being a genuine 
specimen of independent thought in strong yet felicitous 
language ; concise in general statement, idmirable in out- 
line, sensible and beautiful in every detail. The terrible 
radicatisms which some were led to expect, by what the 
Tribune his lately said, were found tobe but tue simplest 
dedactions from premises which no ore of enlarged sense or 
comprehensive thought could or would seriously attempt to 
coutrovert. ‘The logical force of his positions were irresisti 

bie. His remarks on divorce but antedate Igal action by 
only a few short years, an'l the sooner the better. Yet the 
Gadgrinds and Chadbinds of the Boston Daily News aud 
Trateller affected to be sorely shocked at his proposed inno- 
vaiions, As usiial, they had to.spitefally ventilate their petty 
spleen next diy, by gratuitously recommending him to stay 
at “ Home,” and not to publicly speak about it. 

Tie trath of Tilton’s characterizations were too much for 
either their equanimity or ‘interest; hence their wholesale 
sneer—the argument of the coward andthe knave. Phillips, 
Curtis and Tilton form our triumvirate of natural orators. 

Allusion to Phillips recalls to mind 


THE LECTURE OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 


only last Tuesday evening, on ‘“The Political Outlook,” 
which was delivered before the Fraternity Course. His 
criticisms upon public measures were what one might ex- 
t from such 8 watchman on the’ towers of our political 
ion. The lecture in question abounded in telling points of 
characteristic pertinency and. suggestiveness, illustrated by 
richness and apiness of anecdote that kept his audience good 
natufedly on the qué cia to its very close. His defense of 
the Labor Reform party, with which he is at present per- 
sonally identified, was as unanswerable as it was complete. 

Mr. Phillips was one of the earliest and soundest advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage, but of late his voice and pen have 
been silent concerning this paramount theme—possibly, how- 
ever, by absolved attention to other necessary questions of 
reform. -F have greatiy desired to hear his clarion voice de- 
manding the “immediate and unconditional” privilege of 
woman to the ballot. 

Wende!! Phillips is our foremost public critic. His prom- 
inence arises as much from the fact that we have net a second 
one equally pronounced, as it does from bis universally con- 
ceded ability. He isa Tribune in himself, Long may he 
continue to bless humanity. Sr. ALBANS. 

———_——— em 


HORACE GREELEY'S NEW COOK BOOK. 


WHAT HORACE KNOWS ABOUT COOKING. 


Eprron or WOODHULL & CLAFLEN’'S WEEKLY : It is cur- 
rently reported here in the West, that the philosophical 
Horace has recently “invented” some new discoveries in 
political and domestic science, which are significantly im- 

riant to the race of mankind, if not t> womankind. He 

Intely declsred, with almost the egotistical assurance of 
a ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” that ‘‘ we do not need women 
voters, but we do need 500,000 good cooks.” These philo- 
sopliical declarations are both inferential and suggestive. 

rom the rhetorical arrangement we infer that Horace is 
not in favor of woman suffrage, and that his philosophical 
opinion is that the feminine intellect has a special junctions] 
adaptability to the art of cooking, while the numerical 
exactness with which he states our present necessery 
ee culinary force suggests—what Horace kiows about 
cooking. 
As a philosopher, poet, statesman, preacher and prophet, 
he is supposed to know the exact gastric demand and 
stomach capacity of our race, and exactly the kind, quality 
and i onera of culinary force essential to meet this demand. 
Besides all this, Horace knows just how to cook, just, what 
to cook, just where to cook, and by whom it should be 
cooked. fe can tell to a scientific demonstration just how 
to cook and combine brown bread, beefsteak and potatoes— 
to produce philosophers, statesmen, poets, prophets, Tam- 
many Hall Democrats, and Greeley Ring Kepublicans. 

Cooking with Horace is a very fine art and a very pro- 
found science, as its influence molds the politics and reli- 
gion of a nation. The feminine intellect being imitative 
and not refiective readily adjusts itseif to the P apres work 
of thisart. Hence she is bora to cook. But the deep things 
of this science are not revealed unto her and never caa be, 
for God has pre-determined this by making ber incapaci- 
tated to comprehend. The wisdom of this world and of 
the world to come is only revealed to the masculine intellect, 
and through min to woman only so far as he understands 
her needs, All that woman at present Knows about cocking 
she ed from man ; all that she is to know she is to learn 
from him, and any attempt at getting knowledge outside 
ot his mediumship is eating of the forbidden fruit, and sure 
to bring “death into the world with al our woe.” Tence 
the imperative necessity for Horace writing a true Cook 
Book to guide these 600,000 new women cooks into the 
struight and narrow way that leads to a life everlasting 
among pots and pie pans. In‘ What I Know About Copk- 
ing,” by way of introductory, Horace could administer 

osophical admonitions, reprvofs, instructions. and sugges- 
lions to the whole sisteriuod, and thus prepare their minds 
for the serious duties which involve upon them in their la- 
bors of preparing the elemenjs which are to enter into and 
influence the miuds of those who are divinely appointed to 
Tule over them. He could explain to them wherein it is 
easier and more appropriate Jor them torun covk-stoves and 
bake ovens than for them to sit in an editor’s chair and ran 
a newspaper. 

He could explain why they should handle pots and why they 
should not handle baliots. How it would be easier for them 
to mke men purer, wiser and more philosophical through 
the silent processes of heat and steam in tue laboratory of 
tue kitchen than by speaking to them words of purity and 
wisdom from rostruais and pulpits. He could also give per- 


sonal experiente in domestice life as to tbe proper 
method of cooking to perpeluate domestic leli- 
city on all oceasions. All this could be ex- 


plained so logically, forcibly, pathetically and philosophi- 
cally, that the feminine mind would modestly acquiesce to 
rebel oo Grevley and Providence never seals Such 
useful knowledge in a cook book would be a “new depar- 


A a 


cis] success. i 
buy one, Theodore Tilton would bay one; Mrs. Woodhull 


ton and 
one, 
of his 
Grant one for the White House; Josh Billings would buy 
one to put in his “New Alminux.” All Tammany Ring, 
who are now supposed to be able to procure and enjoy good 
cooking, would buy one; Horace Greeley, would buy one ; 
indeed, everybody interested in fun, philosophy and good 
digestion, would invest; and we are not quite certain but 
what the fun would be almost as promotive of good diges- 
tion as the philosophy, unless we take it for granted that ‘in 
the philosophy woul 


ence of the mian. 
in agriculture are not more enjoyable ; and the only differ- 
ence in the experiences given by each author is: in the mo- 
tive which prompted them to write. Horace very innocent- 
ly and unknowingly writes fun for philosophy, while Spar- 
rowgrass knowingly wrote philosophy for fun; and this is 
why the efforts ot Horace are so fully appreciated- His in- 
nocent philosophy abroad is just as entertaining to the fun- 
loving world. as Mark Train’s ** Innocents Abroad.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE ORGANIO 


sation are well.anderstood. But in defining the 
taining to these words something more is wanted, and they 
have to go through the crucible of judicial interpretation; 
for not all human beings are persons, and not all persons aré 
citizens. Evemamong citizens may different rights prevail. 


at once that the laws and adjudications inlerpretin 
highest instrament, the Constitution of the United States, 
are furnished by 


ture” in’ the art and science of cooking, “ What I Know 


About Cooking," ór “How women with Tin Pots and 
Provender are more’ useful and powerlul than women with 
Ballots,” by Horace Greeley, would attract the attention of 
all philanthropists and philosophers as well as of the rest of 
mankind: who live, move and have this being by eating. 
Besides being a grand literary production, unexcelled in 
philosophy, inspiration, poeiry and elegance of diction since 
the day that old Deborah wrote her famous war song on the 
battle-tields of Kishm, it would be an unprecedented finan- 
I would buy one, George Francis Train would 


would buy one, Whitelaw Reid would buy one, Mr. Stan- 
Miss Anthony between them would buy 
Brigham Young . would buy one for each 
wives, Barniin one for his museum, 


be the fun. Horace can write fun in 
vhilosophy—tor who has not read “ What I Know About 


grming’* without an audible smile at the innocent experi- 
Cozzen Sparrowgrass’ rural experiences 


It isin view. of all these facts that we wish Horace to write 


a cook book. There is a diretul dearth of properly prepared 
provender. Dyspepsia is on the rampage, ruining the souls 
and bodies of untold thousands. Dy-pepiics are fall of hell, 
and hell is full of dyspepties. Horace holds in his hands (or 
head) the keys of our physiological heaven, and unto him 
the nations of the carth look for physical redemption. 
poleon once, standing amid the majestic pyramids of Egypt, 
electrified and thrilled bis mighty army by saying, ** Sol- 
diers, forty centuries are now lookin 
So Horace Greeley, standing at the h 
trained cooks, amid the decaying spleadors of our civiliza- 
tion, can proclaim with impressive truthfulness, “ Ladies, 
sixty centuries are now looking down upon us, expecting 
and praying us to save and perfect our American. civiliza- 
tion ;” and this proclamation would be the death-knell of 
war, pestilence, famine, free lust and dyspepsia; and over 
their graves would rise the ‘ Golden Age, proclaiming the 
advent of “free religion” and “free love 
pa pao hers philosophy would be made to praise the 
órd. Wi 


Na- 
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of one-halt million 


; and thus. the 


Horace write ? 
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LAW OF 
THE LAND. 


In my endeavor to establish the above thesis I shall divide 


ap Pr into three different parts, and examine, 


irstly: Are women persons? 
Secondly: Are they citizens? 
Thirdly: Have they # right to vote as such? 
The words ‘* persons” and *‘ citizens” in atipay conver- 
rig 


hts per- 


But before I can enter into the examination of the three 


different parts above enumerated it is necessary to establish 


THE RULES OF OUR DEFINITIONS, ~ 


whereby we are guided in the interpretation of ambiguous 


words and sentences, And here it may be as well to state 
our 


THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND. 
The Constitution of the United States wss framed under 


the editorship, so to speak, of the Common Law of England, 
and all words, meanings and doubtiul passages therelore 
ought to be interpreted according to thesame. 


The ancient 
sages Considered it the “‘ perfection of reason and the best 
birthright and noblest inheritance of the subject” (Kent 
Com., 464). The colonists, os Seg: to America, brought 
the common law with them, as fir as applicable-to their new 
situation, and it was made a part of the charters and @ con- 
dition of the grants under which the colonies were foun led 
and settled, that the law of England should be the law of 
the land. 

Senator Spencer says: “The flexibility of the common 
law consists not in the change of principles, but in the ap- 
plication of old principles to new cases and in the modifier- 
tion of the rules flowing from them to such Cases as the 
arise, so as to preserve the reason of the rales and the spirit 
of the Jaw.” 

In the United States vs. Wonson, 1 Gallis, 20, it is decided 
“that the common law mentioned in the 7ihuimendment of 
the Constitution of the United States is the common law of 
England.” In the United States vs. Coolidge; 1 Gallis, 489, 
itis decided ‘that the Constitution and laws of the United 
States are predicated upon the existence of the common 
liw.” And al hough Judge Blacktord (t Blackford, 205) 
says: ‘that the common law of England is not in force in 
the United States as a federal government,” still the current 
of opinion seems to be in acknowledgment of the existence 
of the common law, even in the tedcral govermment, at 
least as far as it is applicable to the altered circumstances 
of our own government. (Patterson vs. Winne, 5 Pet., 241. 
1 Bald., 559.) 

But the most conclusive authority of the fact that the 
Constitution was framed with the view of the practice and 
adjudication under the common law can be tound in the 
King of Spain vs. Oliver, 2 Wash., O. ©. R. 420, as stated 
in Dwarris on Statutes, p. 840, which reads as follows: ~ 

“When the Constitution of the United States declared 
that the judicial power should extend 10 the cases therein 
specified, it did not define what was judicial power. It was 
doubtless. regarded as unnecessary to enter into a detuil of 
the specific power of the judiciary. Courts did not origi- 
nate in constitutions ; they originated in the common law, 
and their powers were then as well established and under- 


stood as any other question. Their powers existed and were 
known at common law. By-adopting a judicial department, 
they, by implication, adopted their powers, and to whatever 
extent the Constitution, or statutes enacted under it, con- 
ferred a ‘new or limited an existing power, the authority of 
the judiciary was so extended orresiricted as the cise might 
be, Without such extension or restriction, the Gonstitution 


and statutes are to be interpreted by tie common law,” 


Story on the Constitution, sec. 377. Kent Com., Vol. 1, 


518, are to the point. Tlie Federalist, No. 81 (McLean's 
edition) even shows that the common law principles went 
exteysively into the Constitution itself. 


Having established the rules of interpretation, we now 


may enter into the examination of 


ARE WOMEN PERSONS? 
And first: Who are persons ? Webster defines “‘ person” 


to be “the corporeal manifestation of a soul; a body; a 
self-conscious being; a living human being ; a man, woman 
or child ; an individual of the human race.” 


None of these definitions is satisfactory lor our purpose; 
for we all remember the time when a negro, although being 


a person as above defined, was nol a person in the conten- 
plation of law, but property. 


The legal definition of tie word *‘ person” would he: 
“A living human being, able to be endowed with such 


rights and subject to such duties as the fundamental struc- 
ture of the society whereof le may become a member his 
established,” 


It will be apparent that under this definition persons miry 


be classified and each class may be endowed with different 
rights. Male persons may well haye more enlarged privi- 


leges than female persons. 

ur examination now turns upon the question: Who 
under the common law of England were understood to be 
endowable with the full franchise of a member of the com- 


munity ? 


Are women persons ? The common law of England is a 


conglomerate of old Briton Jaw, Norman feudal law-and 
ecclesiastical civil law, which in the course of time were so 
blended together that they appear as a homogeneous mass. 


Of the laws of the old Britons we know very little. Taci- 
tus tells us that they received their constitutions and laws 
from the inhabitants of Gaul, and the latter had not only a 


very high regard for women, but allowed them to sit in the 
councils of men and to take part in their deliberations. 


After the Norman conquest and the fnitroduction of the 


feudal system, the rights of women, if they had any, were 
swept away. The feudal warrior system did not acknowl- 
edre women as of any concern, for they could not bear arms 


and consequently were unable tò uphold a fief. The land 
went to her sons or reverted to the donor. 

When in the course of time the rigor of that brutal war 
rior system was tempered down and fies became inevitable, 
the position of women chanel, and they could take lands 
by descent and become seized ol it in {ee-simple, And 

THE FRANCHISE OF SUFFRAGE 


in England depends upon the possession of free-hold prop 
erly. It is less a right appertaining to the person, but an in- 
cident of the fee (1 Biackst. Com., 173 and notes), and when, 
therefore, women were admitted into the fee, they were 
able to be endowed with all rights, privileges, oflices and 
franchises peitaining to the same, 

The word “ person” under the Common law implies, un: 
doubtedly, women, for they wére able to be the besrer of 
rights and duties. Blackstone, in the volume above refured 
to, says: “ Our constitution (speaking of England) steers be- 
tween tle two extremes, Only such are entirely excluded 
as can have no willof their own; there is hardly a free agent 
to be found who isnot entitled to a vote in some place or 
other in the kingdom.” A stronger langunge in favor of the 
equality of women property-hulders wilh men properiy- 
holders can hardly be applied. 

ARE WOMEN CITIZENS? 

This is the second consideration, and bas partly been 
answered, as far as their common law position.is concerned, 
by the foregoing examination. Women, under the common 
law practice, if property holders and ‘free agents,” are sl- 
gins the exercises of the highest privilege of citizenship— 

‘su eC. 

But to find out who are citizens of the United States we 
must lay down as evident that wheneyer the same words.ap- 
pear in the same instrument or the statutes of the ráme 
body, these words should be understood to mean the same 
thing, if not a clear intention to the contrary is expressed or 
manilest. 

In construing ambiguous words and sentences “ much also 
may be guthered from contemporary history and contempo- 
rary interpretation” (Story on Const., 286). Tire same 
author, p. 287, says: ‘*The Constitution was adopted by the 
people of the United States; and it was submitted to the 
whole upon a just survey of its provisions, as they stood in 
the text itself;” and p. 288, “ Nothing but the text itself was 
adopted by the people.” ‘ The words are not, indeed, to be 
stretched. beyond their fair sense; Wut within that ranse the 
rule of interpretation must be taken which’ best 1ollows out 
the apparent intention,” says Rawle on his work on the Con- 
stitution, ch. 1, p. 31. : : 

Armed with’ these quotations we may now examine tie 
Constitution of the United Stutes-and find out what is meant 
by the words “ people,” “person,” “ citizen,” *‘inbabitant.” 

I hold that these words must be interpreted in the sime 
manner as the words “judicial power,” ‘‘ jury,” “ felony,” 
“attaintre,’ &e:; words so specific English that they only 
can oh understood by cousuiting the common law of 

DF nd, 

ebster defines the word “citizen” to he “any native- 
born or naturalized person of cither sex, who is entitled to 
a protection in the exercise aud enjoyment of the so-cylled 
rights. 

We have interpreted the word person as a living being 
able to be endowed willyrights and subject to duties and in 
consonance with it. We shall define the word *‘cilizen” to be 
‘a living being actually endowed with rights and subject to 
duties according to the fundamental structure of the socicty 
whereof he is a member.” 

Under the common law of England, as we have seon, 
women, if unmarried and owning freehold property, for that 
is to be understood under Blackstone’s words alreauy quoted, 
were citizens in the full legal sense of the word, And read- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, subject to the 
common law definition of words, the word “citizens” ap 
pearing therein can only be understood as including women. 
And not enough that no statute ever abrogates this full and 
sweeping detinition of the term citizen, they in the contrary 
affirm it in plain language, unable to be misunderstood. 

The act of May 8th, 1792, “An act more effectually to 
provide for thd national defense by establishing a uniform 
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militia throughout the United States,” (passed in the sessions 
of the first Congress) begins as foliows : 

“Section 1. Hach and every free, able-bodied, white 
male citizen of the respective States.” 

Can any recognition of the existence of female cilizens be 
stronger ? 

In Reily vs. Lamar, 2 Cranch, 344, it was decided; ‘ The 
inhabitants of the District of Columbia ceused to be citizens 
of the States of Virginia and Maryland respectively, by its 
separation from those States.” 

This undoubtedly means all inhabitants, women included, 

And now we come to the third consideration, to wit : 

HAVE WOMEN A RIGHT TO VOTE AS CITIZENS ? 

Societies have an undoubted right to prescribe regulations 
anil qualifications forthe aequirement of membership, Such 
regulutions and qualifications enter Into the organic struc- 
ture of society itself; for without members there is no soci- 
ety; without citizens theré is no State, 

Before the adoption of the Constitution, each Colony had 
a right to establish its own naturalization laws. Under the 
foderal government that right ceased, in so faras the United 
States did guarantee to the citizens of each State the privi- 
leges and innnunities of the citizens in the several States, and 
further, in declaring that citizens of the United States shall 
be eltizens of the State wherein they reside. (6 Pet., 761; 
1 Brock, 391; t Paize, 1833.) 

THE PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 


of citizens of the United States are all. the common law 
privileges, beside some additional ones, pertaining to the 
higher developmentof our Government overthat of England. 
Chancellor Kent in enumerating the rights of persons, adds 
to the rights of Englishmen one more, to wit: “the free. ex- 
ercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship.” 

Under the rights ot citizenship, besides the rights enamer- 
ated, is the right to the elective franchise as regulated by 
the States. (4 W. C..C. R., 380.) 

This last limitation clashed with the federal idea of citi- 
zenship, for under this regulation a citizen may have the 
qualificition to vote in one State, but not in the other, while 
the Constitution secures to each citizen the privileges and 
immunities of the citizens in the several States. 

This clash, most probably, leads to the doctrine of a United 
States citizenship. as, distinct and separate from the States 
citizenship. 

The question naturally tifnas now upon 


WHO ARE UNITED STATES CITIZENS? 


And here the Fourteenth Amendment steps in to explain it. 
All persons native-born or naturalized are citizens. 

The constitutions and amendments are predicated upon 
the existence of the commondaw. The latter gives women, 
if free agents and freeholders, suffrage. Consequently, 
American women, heing persons and citizens in the contem- 
plation of the common Jaw, if properly qualified, are entitled 
to the franchise’of suffrage. 

WHAT ARE THESE QUALIFICATIONS 
entitling to suffrage in the United States of America? 
CITIZENSHIP. 

Our government is: based upon Universal Suffrage. 
“Election by universal suffrage, as modified by the Con- 
stitution, is the one. erowning franchise of the American 
people,” says W.-H. Seward. The Constitution modifies 
the universal suffrage by limiting it to: citizens. Women 
are citizens, 2s we have seen, in the contemplation of the 
common law; the Constitution is to be read subject to the 
common-law interpretation. of the. words, consequently 
Women are entitled to suffragepand 

WOMAN SUFFRAGR IS THE ORGANIC LAW OF THE LAND. 


Tn concluding this examination I am well aware that I 
have repeated what men protonnd in the learning of con- 
stitutional Jaw have said. The question of woman suffrage, 
destined, as it is, to become one of the leading questions of 
the future, will well allow me to contribute my mite to its 
general understanding, Having been an anti-woman-sufira- 
gist, the study of the question, at least, convinced me, that 
f the doctrine ofa distinct and separate United States citi- 
zenship is a correct one(which I am not prepared to doubt), 
woman suffrage follows as a logical consequence. 


Vor TRONE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept, 1871. 
_ eo 
THE IDEAL WOMAN AND THE DOMESTIC 
DRUDGE. 


ABBEY or THELESE, August 27, 1871. 


Degar Vicrorra: I thank you, dear sister in reform, for 
the scathing way in which you have shown up farmer Gree- 
ley, whose unwarranted attack upon you deserved the les- 
son, That notable individual may be. as good an agriculturist 
as George the Third of England, of whom Byron says: 

“A better farmer ne'er brushed dew from lawn,” 
or have 

“that household virtue, most uncommon of constancy ;"* 
but he 

“ —_Componunds for sins that he's inclined to, 

By dauming those thit he’a no mind to;"” 

is temperate in the uss of drink, but intemperate in the use 
of words; and in his love for vegetables, forgets ta delicieuse 
plante femms z as à French philosopher designates woman. 

Bat do you not do injustice to Booraths, whose profound 
philosophy of Free Love you will find related in Plato's 
Banquet, though otherwise your parallel between him and 
Greeley holds good? You ask, “ Who has ever troubled 
himself to inquire how mudh philosopher Svcrates or philos- 
oplier Greeley has had to do with souring the temper, un- 
Stringing the nerves and completely disorganizing the sensi- 
live machinery of a delicate woman’s organization ?” I have 
taken the trouble to inquire, and flatter myself that 1 can 
throw some light upon the facts, as wellas their reference to 
the philosophy of Free Love. 7 

That idea of Greek life, disclosed in its classics, has, from 
my earliest youth, been my worship, as it was that of Mad, 
Roland, and Socrates, my idol; and I have taken pains to 
inform myself of every particolar of his life. About Mr. 
Greeley, | have been told by a lady who was very intimate 
with the family that Mes. G. is, from. physical intirmity, of 
somewhat uneven temper; not from Mr, G.'s intemperance 
of speech, which he does not carry into the household, for 
he is. there, says this lady,a model of good nature, 

On the other hand, the whole life and thought of Socrates 
are so illuswative of the difference between restraint and 
freedom in the relutions of the sexes, that you will pardon 
me for dweiliag upon ita little.. . In Plato's exquisite Dia- 
logue on Love, the whole theory of the Greek idea of the 
relations of the sexes is glowingly descanted upon. 


° Xantippe wasa naturel born shrew, and Socrates, aware 
of this, married her, as he frankiy confessed, even to her, to 
exercise his patience. He no doubt accomplished his object; 
for he bore with exemplary kindliness her continual assaults; 
as when she threw out of a window upon him the unclean 
conients of a vessel, eliciting only the philosophical reply: 
* Aftera storm comes a shower.’ She, probably, was as 
frank as Socrates, and talked to him in some such words as 
Katherine’s, that 
“her oire should he 

To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool, 

And paint your face, and use you like a fool," 
But, like Katherine and all her kind, she was undoubtedly s 
womauy of wonderfal force ot character, and she is said to 
have exercised great influence upon the thinker. Her 
shrewish qualities, whith have given her name as a type— 

of aa corst.and shrewd 
As Socrates’ Xantippp—” 


were unquestionably compensated ‘and balanced by some 
engaging-attributes, or else Socrates would not have married 
her solely’as a trial of temper. 

If he did not pay her much attention, the reason for it is 
to be found in tire fact that it was the fasion of those days 
for married and respectable women to be kept in‘an exclusion 
like: that of the Eastern harem ; debarred from the society 
not only of strangers, but even of their newrest relations. As 
is said in Beeker’s Charicles (which book, by the way, I 
found in the apartments of a young, beautiful and aecem- 
plished hetera of this city), “The men lived more abroad 
than at home, and even at home inhabited their own apart- 
ments. The women were regarded as a lower order of 
beings, neglected by nature, in comparison with man, both 
in intellect and heart, naturally prone to evil; and fitted only 
for propagating the species and gratifying the sensual appe- 
tite of the men." (There is no perceptible difference in the 
miale opinion and treatment Of woman between thatday and 
this.) None other than a sensual love wus acknowledged 
between min and wife, Respectatle women in those days 
were totally uneducated, except to spin and weave. Indeed, 
before marriage the maidens were kept in a great seclusion 
and tinder lock and key. (?) How, then, could a man of so 
large a soul as Socrates find converse snd sympathy with a 
woman like Xantippe, though he might recognize and be 
grateful for her executive ability in the household, and for 
the opportunity she afforded him for cultivating that wise 
meeknessTor which he has become celebrated? All the 
great men of that time had wives, but spent most of their 
leisure hours with the heterw, a habit to which no disgrace 
was attached, its philosophical necessity in the development 
of the soul being then intuitionally recognized. Socrates 
himscif declares that the heterx is for the samsfuction of the 
ideal, the wife for the household drudge. 

The hetere (what the world now call prostitutes) were, 
the better class of them, distinguished for their wit and 
vivacity, intellect and powers of fascination.. They were the 
scientilic.and learned women of that day, and prided them- 
selves upon their mental powers. Such were Aspasia, mis- 
tress Of Pericles; Lais; the love of Diogenes, the cynic ; 
Lamaia, the most exquisite flule player of antiquity; Phryne, 
who offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes at her own 
expense ; Lemna, whose sad fate should silence those who 
accuse woman of not being able to keep a secret, as she died 
in defense of that principle; Leontium, whose writings sre 
so praised by Cicero; Ruodope, who gdlned so much money 
by her charms that she built. one of the Pyramids; Thuis, 
inspirer of Alexander the Great; Lasthenia, pupil of Plato ; 
Mania and Guathwsa, famous for their-wit. 

Aspasia, the idol of the wise men of Athens, was the great- 
est woman of that day, and one of the grealest that ever 
lived. It has. been my good fortune to have had the inti- 
macy of such female types among tne heterze of San Fran- 
ciscoand New York, and Ihave found in them a goodness 
of soul and tenderness of nature scarce known among the 
sociilly respectable. ‘This tenderness of nature is developed 
through the misery they suffer in: being expelled irom so- 
ciety and contemned by it. They are the saddest of human- 
iiy, and from the agony of soul which, I have detected be- 
neath the external desperation ot hilarity I have always felt 
for them whe liveliest interest. Ove of these women, through 
my compassionate and sympathetic influence, was induced 
to abandon; this, to. her, disagreeable mode of livelihood. 
These modera héteræ differ from those of antiquity solely ia 
this, that they lack education. Among the Greeks tuey were 
the only women to whom intellectual cuiture was possible. 
Other women were not allowed to go out, while they at- 
tended the public lectures of Diogenes, Bpicurus and the 
different philosophical schools. 

Can men of genius be blamed for seeking the solace of 
wit and the inspiration of these incarnate muses as relief! to 
the monotony of the household? Had Xantippe been a 
great woman she would not long have remuined where 
Socrates found her, but would have been a free lover and a 
friend of Aspasia. Let us congratulate ourselves, dear sis- 
ei that we were not born among the respectable of those 

ays! 

ae could Socrates the wise dwell in loving communion 
with Xaatippe, the ignorant and turbulent? He needs 
no sympathy, however, for lis fate was of his own choice. 
He developed patience through Xantippe; his reasons 
among his philosophical friends, and Sader the tuition. of 
Diotima, wuom he constantly speaks of as having been his 
instractress ; and. his imagination a: the feet of Aspasia. 
Our pity is rather due to the unforiunate drudge, Xantippe, 
the type of a numerous family not unknown in our day, 
whose force of character exhausts itself in household Libor 
or supervision, till what might have been under culture, 
artistic enthusiasm, is perverted to temper and sourness of 
disposition, Ove of the best and loveliest of Woman's Suf- 
fragists, Martha Loomis, used to ofien say,‘ I wonder that 
woman, With all the disadvantages of her position, is us good 
as shes.’ Deprived of freedom, and harrowed by depres- 
sing circumstances, like flowers without sunlight, or like the 
Cretins of the Alps, woman has not had opporiunity to maa- 
ifeest or develop the better part of her individuality. 

If the world has done the memory of Xantippe injustice, 
without thet thought and resson that looks at the cause of 
human frailties, I beg that her dear shade will louk ap: 
provingly on what I have said of ber, and with the humane 
spirit of her great husband, forgive humanity its errors. 

Affectionately your sister reformer iù the cause of. love 
and freedom, Frances Rose MACKINLEY., 
> 


“Merspames WOoODHULL: & CLAFLIN : Aproposof progress, 
in view of the present crisis and the influence for good er iil 
that will be exerted by Congress during its next session, it 
may not be out of place to republish the account of the 
Morse banquet, clipped from the columns of the New York 


Tribune two or three years since and transcribed verbatim 
from my scrap-book: `J 

"LA banquet was given in this city on Tuesday evening to 
Professor Morse as a recognition of the sense entertained by 
his fellow-citizens of the great service he hes rendered to 
telegraphy and through telegraphy to civilization, The oc- 
casion was an interesting one, in that few great inventors or 
discoverers have ever had their claims on the gratitude of 
the human race as fully acknowledged as Professor Morse 
has had-his, or have seen as earnest efforts made by those 
who have profited by their inventions to discharge the debt. 
* * # * His own contribution to the oratory of the din- 
ner was very happy, and he rendered Congressmen a great 
service by reproducing a portion of the report of the House 
in 1843 on the bil) to appropriate $30,000 to test the merits 
of the Morse Telegraph. 

“Tt was cruel to recall it, and yet there is no present Mem- 
ber of Congress why may not be the better for reading it. 
The bill was treated as a joke, and Mr. Cave Johnson, of 
Tennessee, proposed that one-half the amount should be 
given for experiments in mesmerism, or animal magnetism, 
a field in which he evidently thought exploration would be 
just as profitable as in Professor Morse’s. But then he was 
not ball as severe as Mr. Houston, who bitingly suggested 
that ‘Millerism should also lave some benefit or the appro- 
priation.’” And then there was an exchange. of pleasantries 
between the wag from Tennessee, Mr. Johnson, and another 
wag from North Carolina, Mr. Stanley, the latter offering to 
sapport the voteif Mr. Johnson were to be the subject of the 
mesmeric experiments, and Mr, Jounson playfully offering 
to submit if Mr. Stanley were to be the operator. Mr. Meson, 
of Ohio, objected to Ure mesmerie amendment as ‘not bona 
jis,’ or, in other words, as a had joke ; but the Speaker 
gravely ruled against the point of order, on the ground that 
there was no stying without actual experiment whether the 
migatlism of mesmerism was not analogotts to that which 
Professor Morse proposed to employ in his telegraph.” 

If Congress in 1843 made such grave mistakes, assuming 
an attitude with regard toa subject of vital import, that, to 
the enlightenment of the present appears not only unstates- 
manlike but absurd, should it not cause our present law- 
makers to pause before they pronounce adversely upon ques- 
lions that involve the destiny of a rice? LC. 8. 

Port Haron, Mich., Oct. 23; 1871. 

———— 


ANNA DICKINSON ON TRADES UNIONS. 


“Its s pity that charming woman 
Talks things that she don’t understand," 

And that is just what isthe matter with Anna; who con- 
trasts the condition of werkingmén in England with those 
in America ina slipshod manner, arriving at u conclusion 
that is totally fallacious. 

Miss Dickinson, in her Jate assault on trades unions, men- 
tions a strike in Kogland in which the men demanded an in- 
crease of pay to the amount of eight cents a day, which in- 
crease would make their pay amount to a total of sixteen 
cents a day. Did Mi-«s Dickinson quote this example as a 
proof the unreasonableness of trades unions ? Does she not 
think that it was time for trades unions to inaugurate a strike 
against men.working for eight cents a day’ But let that 
pass; it isan exceptional ¢ase. I proposs to deal with the 
average of pay to workmen in England and the United 
States, thus : The largest class of artisans in Bogiind is the 
machinist class, Now let us compare their standiog with 
the standing Of machinists here: 

Pay in Eng'and in gold por week. .-..< 2. socpsersrissssasne wees 

Pay in Un ted States in paper per week... 2.22... 

Kent iu Bugiand of «4 roomed cottage, per week 

Rent of 4 rooms iù New-York City per week.... 0... .... 

Balance of wages lett to English artisan after paying ren 
ut English retail rate of 24 cts. per 8 Tbs............ JIE 

Balance of wages Jeft to American srtisan alter paying rent, will purchase 
atretall rate,ol-10 cts. per loaf of 13 Ibs....-....<---- 175 lde, of bread. 

So much for Miss Dickinson’s comparison. She says: 
“Here is a man whose work is worth $5 a werk ; here is 
another man whose work is worth $50 a week, and the 
union puts them both on the Jevel oi $20.aweek.” Very 
well, what is theresult, The employer gets by this means $53 
worth of work for $40.. Now let us see how the employer 
treats these men: The five dollar man gets a job, employer 
pays him what he thinks the man isworth +- if that is $5 only, 
mun gets discharged, being not worth shop reom. Then the 
$50 man getsa job; employer says, the highest rate of wages 
I pay is $3.25 a day, I don’t pay any more than that; the 
workman agrees to give his $50 worth of work at that rate, 
but on pay-day receives only $3 a day, being told by the 
boss that it is only old hands who get the $3 25aday. This 
is. the everyday experience of workingmen. Suppose a 
workman has, emulating Quixote, tò try to alter this state of 
things, and being worth more than the regular rate paid to 
new bands, refusvs, to take that rate, how long would he re- 
main out of work ? Combinations are decidedly wrong, of 
course, Miss Dickinson. Well now, when an employer 
issucs a notice to reduce all his workmen's wages ten: per 
cent, don’t you think that being thus treated asa body, they 
will resist or acquiesce as a body ? 

You assert that the workingmen do not support the rich. 
In reply I suppose you will admit that there is nothing pro- 
duced in this Country unless at the hands ef workingmen, I 
think that, glancing dowa the items of our nutionul sub- 
stance, we shall not fiadan item but arises from labor. Such 
being the,cuse, your assertion is tactamount'to a statement 
that the rich do nob gain their wealth from dealing in any 
item of our national substance; thus, then, their existence 
is deprived ol its last vestige of excuse—nay, worse than that, 
for they certainly consume the product or labor, rendering 
nothing in return, x ; 

The rich live off profits; nothing returns a profit. save 
labor. „As to land and head work you are all at sea, Miss 
Dickinson. Take the machinist’s business asan example. 
You can learn the business in seven years. It will tske two 
years’ good brain work to leara to make a finished drawing 
and two years to learn sufficient mathematics, trigonometry, 
Euclid, ete, to be able ro earn $18 a week. 

Isn't it particularly funny, also, that of all these terribly 
brain-worked people not one in the history of the world 
ever took ep a bag of tools and took to a happy workman’s 
life in preference to his brain work ? 

Isn’t it strange that these foolish rich men can’t sce that it 
is better to get up at 6 A. aL, go to Work at 7 A. M., Carry 
their dinners in #8 piece of paper, pull on some sticky over- 
hauls, than to ridedowa at 10; lunch at Delmonico’s at 1, 
and return home at5 P, M.? 

Foulish workingmen, too, what do you want? Don't these 
fine rich people treat labor as a dignity worthy of all respect? 
Aren't there pawa-shops tor you to pledge your clothes in 
when you get out of work, and 4 nice pouter’s field for you 
when you die? And if you do totter to work whea you are 
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aged, and get-paid a miserable pittance, what do you live to 
such an age for; you are no use, the work is nearly all 
taken out of you, and you arè only in the way. You evi- 
dently don’t like your work, and work clearly don’t agree 
with you; but you are better off still than those bruin-workers, 
You only work for subsistence; brain-workers are so terribly 
put to it that they work to get still richer; work when they 
are not obliged to do so; work just to get a little more 
money. Oh, workingmen are the best off; brain-work is 
the most arduous task, Anna Dickinson says so, 
J. Rose. 
— + 


SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 


Drar Mrs. Woopnurt : On the morning of the 8d of 
October we found written in pencil on ene of our sham pil- 
lows quite a number of names of friends who bave passed 
the shining river, and on one corner a message from a 
stranger spirit and directed Leicester, Vt. This message 
was forwarded as directed and since verified. 

On retiring for the night, the 10ih of same month, I ex- 
amined said sham thoroughly and placed it with the other 
on a chair near the head of the bed, laying a pencil on the 
top. In the morning I found written on the under side oi 
the same pillow the following : 

“* Christianna Taunk, to my dear son, Dr. M. Taunk, New 
Orleans, La. ; I died in 1821, at piety, Germany.” 

I copied this message and forwarded same to Dr. M. 
Taunk, New Orleans, La., on the 12th of October, but have 
received no reply as yet. 

Į solicit the publication of this in your paper in hopes 
that it may meet the eye of Dr. Taunk or some one who 
may know of his locality. 

Since then I bave noticed among the “ Questions and An- 
swers”’ iron in the Banner dated October 28, a question 
by Dr. M. Tunk, inquiring about a haunted house m Ger- 
many. This may be the same man, although the name is 
spelled different. 

Will the doctor please respond, either to this paper or to 
Mrs. M. M. Hardy, 125 West Concord street, Boston, Mass. 

It is of common occurrence for Mrs. H. to have similar 
messages given through her organism, but this writing on 
the piilows after we have retired is a new phase. 

Yours, for the truth, Joms Harpy, 
+ 


TRUE MANHOOD VS. TRUE WOMANHOOD AGAIN 
—MILITARY SUFFRAGE, ETC. 


In en indirect appeal to the patriotic ladies of Santa Clara 
valley, in your issue of the 14th instant, it appears from 
several communications that I did not make myself under- 
stood, and quite a number of questions are propounded 
which I ask your indulgence to answer. First, it is de- 
clared that women often confide in men and sufler. sorrow 
for their folly, etc. This all amounts to 

= When lovely woman stoops 
To folly, and finds too late 
That men betray,” etc. 
But folly is not confidence; if so it were folly to confide. 
This writer is evidently a devotee to those who would build 
themselves up upon an antagonism between the sexes that 
God and nature forbid. I know a certain class of papers 
teem with the wrongs and horrors of the world. It is about 
like a person who would go through our fair valley and 
see nothing but. the dead trees and mud holes. It these 
persons were true philanthropists it might be excused; but 


„reasoning by analogy that as arotation of crops is good for 


the soil, a rotation of office is good for society, they wish to 
rotate some one else out and themselves in ; and I submit to 
those matrons of the country whose hearts have not been 
scorched with ambition like a hot breath from hell, did not 
ten honest young men make known in one way or another 
their love where one heartless libertine tried to mislead? And 
I submit to the honest, outspoken men of the country, is 
there one in one hundred among men who would have upon 
his minà that.he bad broken the heart of some contiding 
woman and started her down the road to ruin? Talk with 
any old man, aud he wiil dwell fondly and minutely upon 
the time when his young heart telt the first strange thril of 
affection. And I submit to the young women of the country, 
can you not by stammering, sighing, blushing, hanging down 
your heads, and thus going through a pantomime of love, 
distract from business and often alienate from their country, 
the smartest men in the country ? From the foregoing it is 
plain to be seen that the troubles these papers complain of 
are the direct outgrowth of woman’s short-sighted selfishness, 
and that the women who are thus trying to alienate our 
school-girls and farmers’ boys have little or no practical 
knowledge of the great common lite of the people, and forget 
that it was the virtuous affection of such ‘‘ that has made 
and preserved us a nation,” and that upon the happy union 
of such depends our future greatness. Still, the same peo- 
ple tell us that in the not very distant future, reproduction 
is to be scientifically controlled. By whom, pray? Mostly 
by women who never had any children, or whose minds are 
so active when they should be passive that their children do 
not know anything. —— that the way to promote 
the health, happiness and progress of mankind is to let 
them severely alone and nature will never make a mistake, 
and those women who would cherish men as they would 
beasts of burden that they may be able to carry a greater 
load, are the ones who have the most trouble with them. 
Second, Do I believe in woman suffrage? Most assuredly I 
do! ‘ Let them suffer,” but I do not believe it to be the 
panacea for all human ills; yet I am willing to grant it upon 
any other basis than this useless, heartless and unnatural 
antagonism between the sexes, fomented mostly by persons 
whom misfortune has deformed (God pity them!), and who 
have had no youth, or green spring-time of life, and who 
have lived amid the ultra civilization of great cities, to the 
exclusion of any practical knowledge of the great common 
life of the ple they have undertaken the hopeless task 
to modify. Woman cannot force man to “let her suffer,” 
ond if he grants it and thereby suffers by her folly, she must 
expect to suffer the loss of her suffrage. Government is 
the science of expediencies. Now, is it expedient that 
woman be placed in the position of dictator 
in the next election? The party of progress, 
ú ¢, the party in power, struggled long years with 
the ballot-box and perce to secure their present position. 
They control the U.S. Supreme Court, and women cannot 
expect to get in without making concessions. (Just here 
jet me state that our editor evidently does not believe that 
the party of pepo ihe party of progress, and [ make a 
direct appeal to his patriotism, to give me a hearing.) Prac- 
tically there are but two political parties in the country,?. e, 


the party in power and the party out of power. The former, 
controls the U. S. Supreme Court and can “let women suf- 
fer," the latter does not, hence cannot. (If remains to be 
seen if the leaders among women are willing to forego their 
ambition for one election. That is the only practical issue 
before the country now on the question of suffrage, for the 
party in power will surely furnish the required judicial de- 
cisions if women will vote as they tell them to), for ever since 
Į can remember the constitution has meant what the power 
in party in power says it means, Third, Will not the com- 
munes merge all governments in one, and would it not be 
for the best? No, it would not be for the best; and the 
cowardly manner in which they acted in France bespeaks 
blind and raseally leaders. They were afraid of Napoleon, 
an old man who was weary of power and willing to resign, 
and hence fomented a foreign war. They were untrue to 
France, for had they come up like men at Gravelotte inun- 
dation would have been checked, and France saved her ter- 
ritory, honor and credit. They haye issued a circular to form 
a national league in this country, to extend to every hamlet 
in the nation, which will do us no harm if it does not pro- 
voke crusades from the standing armies of Europe and 
Asia, which are some six millions strong. ourth, 
What is my own opinion upon suffrage ? Here I must ap- 
peal to the patience of the printer. (Come out and see 
me). “Oh! had I the wings of a dove.” First, then, the 
country is practically ruled by force, and the able men from 
eighteen to forty-five are that force ; to them God and na- 
ture has confided the care and protection of the country, 
and the power to compel obedience at home and respect 
abroad ; hence all government is by their consent, and I 
would confine the right of suffrage to them, for as it is a 
serious privilege it should carry serious responsibilities with 
it. Let such elect officers without regard to sex or nation- 
ality ; but every voter should be able to carry arms, and in 
war soldiers and officers should bave clothes and rations, 
but no pay or bounty, and no voter should be exempt from 
“draft.” So when the army went out for battle they would 
carry the ballot-box with them, as Israel did ‘the ark of 
the Lord,” and they could confide the care of the country 
to men and women, who could be trusted, and not have to 
fight the enemy in front and politicians in the rear. Who 
would be aggrieved by this military ppa ? Voters would 
not be eligib e to office during war, and for one year there- 
after. This would not saddle our lands with “ feudal 
tenures” and would give us a great army in time of peace 
without expense, and would in nowise provoke umnecessa- 
rily war, and lorce us to pile up a vast national debt as the 
price of our political organizations. Men and women who 
wish to hold office would have as good an opening as they 
do now, and there would be no fraud in elections. Oh, but 
would not such men become heartless and tyrannical? Are 
they so now ? Were they so at the close of the rebellion. 
“ Go watch the foremost ranks In 

Danger’s dark career, and be 

Sure the hand most daring there 

Has wiped away 4 tear.” 

Question—Does not this power lie dormant in their hands, 
and will not policy or emergency sooner or later call it into 
action, and then will they cease to be your fathers, brothers, 
husbands or lovers; that is, if you will let them love you. 
Very truly, GERRY E. DANFORD. 

San Jose, Cal. 


aye, perhaps many thousands, to teach and enlighten man- 
kind. What farmer on our prairies would go back to hand- 
threshing? His grain would not pay the cost. So with the 
press. This is the wonderful thought machine, which saves 
the need and expense of oral professional speech, that costs 
a hundred times as much. The cheap avenues of all knowl- 
edge—religious, legal, medical, scientific and literary—is 
through newspapers, books, magazines and tracts; and 
what sensible man will pay a hundred dollars for a certain 
amount of information when he can get the same by another 
method for one dollar? Or who will contribute to erect a 
ten thousand dollar church, when all the knowledge to be 
got in it can be obtained at home for nothing ? No reason- 
able man, of course. 

All wealth comes from productive labor. The professions 
generally produce no wealth, but only consume it, When 
working people come to realize this fact, it may tend to 
change their course of action. . They will appreciate them- 
selves more highly, and protect their own interesis- No 
laboring man of good sense will give his hard and honest 
earnings to a professional minister, attorney or physician, 
for him to live in style and ease, when he can be bis own 
preacher, lawyer and doctor.’ That he can be, and let these 
professionals raise their own potatoes and manufacture their 
own broadcloth. 

The Press-is like the blazing sunlight to the mental and 
moral world, and its rays are for every human being. And 
if it is to bless mankind, now is the time. Let no one be 
cheated out of it. The world is like a beehive—the working- 
bees making all the honey; but the drones eating the most 
of it. The drones must be killed off, or forced to join the 
workers. That drone class consists of many sorts: military 
drones, political drones, clerical drones, jégal drones, gam- 
bling drones, speculating drones, fashionable drones, ete. 
These favored ones always stand in the places of queen- 
bees, kings and rulers, while the workers are merely their 
cringing servants. 

But a revolution is at hind—a war portends. The wars 
of the old Bible, and of all past time, have been brutal and 
bloody—covering their fields with the mangled dead, But 
now we wage a new style of warfare. It will be bloodless, 
It will leave no widows nor orphans in its trail, nor con- 
fiscate nor destroy any man’s property ; for our battle- 

round is the printed Newspaper. Our powder is Printers 

nk, and our bullets the leaden Type. Every thinking man 
and woman is a brave soldier, who will discharge most 
effective shots of flaming Ideas into the beavy brains of the 
stubborn enemy. Victory to our cause is sure, Yet no one 
can possibly be hurt, for it is a harmless battle of IDEAS. 
“The pen is mightier than the sword !" 


Then all hail to the New Bible! Magnify the News- 
paper! It isa thousand-more power machine for Thought 
and for Preaching. And it is + cheap! Dismiss the old 
minister machive, and lay it away with the old barn flail. It 
belongs to the dark age, before the Printing Press was 
known. Circulate the good Newspaper in every family, 
and it will teach every man to be his own minister, doctor, 
lawyer, etc., and save the foolish waste of money, which 
belongs to the old Bible system. Disband the bloody army 
of the dark and cruel past, and fight henceforth, with peace- 
ful weapons only, on the battle-ground of the Newspaper. 
Carnal weapons are the old Bible style. 

The question now is—The Old or the New; the Right or 
the Wrong; the Dark or the Light; the old Error or the 
new Truth; blessings for the Few or the Mavy; Equal 
Rights or Monopoly; Man and Labor, or Capital and Op: 
pression. Let it be settled by that glorious tribunal of our- 
glorious era—the Newspaper—the PEOPLE'S BIBE. 


—— es 
ARE YOU NOT CONTENT ? 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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THE NEWSPAPER—THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE. 


BY A, G, SPALDING, 


That most ancient and venerated document, entitled the 
Holy Bible, is idolized by the church-going world, and, 
claiming to come direct from Heaven, it is considered the 
book of books, and the source of all wisdom and perfection 
to mankind, Our schoolmaster in past generations, it is 
now getting so old that, like the deciduous tree, its sacred 
leaves are fast falling to the ground, and its trunk and 
branches are withering with age and decay. As a natural 
result, its pupils are now Me ly graduating out of the old 
paro into the new, styled the newspaper, or” people’s 

ble. 

The old Bible is losing respect everywhere, and in the best 
society, being seldom used except on funeral occasions and 
for Sunday worship, and sometimes in family prayer, it is 
read only as a very solemn duty. having reference to prepa- 
ration fordeath. Then it is laid away on the dusty shelf. 

But the new Bible—the newspaper—is a daily and hourly 
visitor and companion, welcomed by all—old and young, 
grave and gay, church members and non-church members. 
It is found in parlor and kitchen, in store and shop, in city 
and country, and in every man’s pucket. Itis our guide and 
instructor, our preacher and lecturer, our lawyer, doctor 
and farmer. 

All the very best things in the old Bible are copied into the 
new, leaving out only the mythical and traditional, and the 
rubbish and old fogyism, about war and slavery, murders 
and sedactions, polygamy and concubinage, and woman’s 
subjugation ; also the great frightful devil, the awful brim- 
stone hell and everlasting damnation. But so much as re- 
lates to truth, right, love, justice, humanity and brotherhood 
are most carefully preserved. 

The old Bible teaches the duty of blind faith, independent 
of the five senses, and of reason. The new Bible is a book 
of demonstrated truth, appealing to the highest thought and 
sense of man, to which there can be no infidels ; for a man 
always believes his own wide-awake senses, 

The world’s past progress is a prophecy of the future. 
The butman race is progressive, and all that is beautiful and 
good in heaven will be realized by mankind on earth; be- 
cause the condition of the heart makes heaven, and is 
heaven. ‘This new Bible is progressive, being filled weekly 
with the fresh and glowing inspirations of God through the 
human soul. 

The worship taught in the new Bible is that of friendly 
deeds and a good life. It requires no Sunday show of lon 
faces or long sermons, nor God-houses, nor sacraments o: 
wine, nor baptisms of water, for the sake of passing the 
soul safely through death. Therefore it is a cheap religion, 
and does not cost a hundred millions a year for the nation, 
and six thousand dollars per annum for a half dozen 
churches in a small town. 

In the days of the Apostles no printing press had been 
invented. Therefore itinerating preachers’ and lecturers 
were quite proper aud necessary to instruct the sprone But 
the printing press at the present period is the Archimedeun 


Content ! I guess I'm not content, can't calculate such statemen yet; 

My sweet solemnicated coz, I've half creation owing debt. 

Don't come the gentle green-horn trick, with wiseling nothings stale 
and trite, 

Let's have the gist of human wish, what Mother Nature says ia right. 

No use to build on shifting sand, the rigmarole you parsons say, 

But granite rock shall be the ground that Noah's flood can’t wash away. 

You talk and prate and hinder men from doing work they ought and can 

Then vilify our common lot, and put the nniverse in ban! 

Bat that won't stand the whistling wind, the spars are gone, the bulk's 
no use, 

Then let it sink to Davy Jones, with all snch weather-worn abuse; 

And let us have essential good—the constant stream to turn the wheel, 

Not cold concatinations clack, but pent-up-bosomed heart appeal. 

I'm not content with much T have, discordant screeches noways in tune, 

Old Pharaoh's lean and hungry kine, December days transposed to June. 

I hanker after this and that, as boiler-food to run the train, 

To civilize conditions, sir, upholding Joy, outvoting pain. 

I want to hear our singers chirp, to see our bull-frog actors play, 

To go the ticket’s topmost round, which democratic dollars may. 

I want the woodbine twined home, poetic minds in soaring seek 

With table-board of princely sort, and welcome guests from week to 
week, 

I want some park outstretched beyond, some meadow land to till with 
care, 

And farming stock of class A 1, and things nobility might share. 

I wanta steed prepared to trot, a little faster than we walk, 

And some few foreign things of mark, the neighborhood can sce and talk. 

Now, sir, no balderdash again, that humble-ple will nicely do, 

My carnivorons appetite requires the genuine article to chew, 

My thin sown grain of sense declares, in thunderation square and flat, 

That lanky bones and bits arn't mine, and yours the savory scented fat. 

It says the world belongs to none, but each may claim a goodly part, 

A sphere of joyous usefulness, without destroying head or heart. 

Then let me try for free-born rights and win my paradisal picce, 

And bless myself-from top to toe with rounding personal increase. 

Forbid not feathers fine and smart, if philosophic fate so choose; 

Nor money banked in golden bonds, that floating ventures elee might 
lore. r 

And give me children round my knee, with wife that bears a smiling face, 

My sons to shine as men of state, my daughters rise as stars of grace. 

Thus let me have posacesions dear to give my constitution mold, 

To meet the Spring-tide wants of youth—the Adtumn pleadings of 
the old! 

And then, dear sir, I'll be content, and teach my family the same, 

And show simplicity fnll-blown, with peace, and property, and name; 

And how at last it ventures out to help the weary traveler still, 

With our spare horses help him up this rising steep, that rugged hill! 

With these I'd preach redemption, sir, to some perhaps akin to yon, 

Man’s glorious poastbilities—the active agea yet remain to do! 

But take the thoughts at random cast, if poorly said they're kindly 


lever of the world. Like our Western threshing machines meant, 
which will do the work of five hundred men with the old | And aim to reach from more to more the pleasant heights of sweet 
flail, one printing press is equal to a thousand clergymen, content, 
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A GLANCE BEHIND THE CURTAIN, 


We see but half the causes of ovr deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 

And heedless of the encircling spirit-world, 
Which, though unseen, is felt, and sows in ne 
All germs of pure and world-wide purposes, 
From one stage of being to the next 

We pass unconscious o'er a slender bridge, 
The momentary work of unseen hands, 

Which crumbles down behind us ; looking back, 
We see the other shore, the gulf between, 

And, marveling how we won to where we stand, 
Content ourselves to call the builder Chance. = 
We trace the wisdom to the apple's fall, 

Not to the birth-throvs of a mighty Truth 
Which, for long ages in blank Chaos dumb, 

Yet yearned to be incarnate, and had found 

At last « spirit meet to be the womb 

From which might be born to bless mankind,— 
Not to the soul of Newton, ripe with all 

The hoarded thoughtfulness of carnest years, 
And waiting but one ray of sunlight more 

To blossom fully. 


Bat whence came that ray? 
We call our sorrows Destiny, but ought 
Rather to name our high successes se. 
Only the Instincts of great souls are Fate, 
And have predestined away: all other things, 
Except by leaye of us, could never be. 
For Destiny is but the breath of God 
Stull moving fn us, the Jast fragment left 
Of our anfallen nature, waking oft 
Within our thought, to beckon us beyond 
The narrow circle of the seen and known, 
And always tending to a noble end, 
As all things must that overrnle the sonl, 
And fora space unseat the helmsman, Will. 
The fate of England and of freedom once 
Seemed wavering in the heart of one plain man; 
One step of his, and the great dia)-band 
That marks the destined progress of the world 
In the eternal round from wisdom on 
To higher wisdom, bad been made to pause 
A bundred years. That step he did not take,— 
ile knew not why, nor we, but only God,— 
And lived to make his simple oakeu chair 
More terrible and grandly beautifal, 
More fall of majeaty than any throne 
Before or after, of a British king. 


Upon the pier stood two-stern visaged men, 
Looking to wheré a little craft lay moored, 
Swayed by the lazy current of the Thames, 
Which weltered by in maddy listlessness, 


Grave men they were, and battlings of fierce thought 


Had trampled out all softness from their brows, 
And plowed rough furrows there before thoir time; 
Far other crop than such as homebred Peace 
Sows broadcast in the willing soil of Youth, 
Care, not of self, but of the commonweal, 

Had robbed their cyes-of youth, and left instead 
A look of patient power and iron will, 

And something flercer, too, that gave broad hint 
Of the plain weapons girded ot their sides, 

The younger had an aspect of command,-— 

Not such as trickles down, a slender stream, 

Tn the shrunk channel of a great descent,— 

But such as lies entowered in heart and head, 
And an arm prompt to do the *heste of both. 
His was a brow where gold were ont of place, 
Aud yot it seemed right worthy of a crown, 
(Though he despised such), were it only made 
Of iron, or some serviceable stuff 

That would have matched his sinewy, brown fact. 
The elder, although such he hardly seemed, 
(Care makes so little ol some five short years), 


Hada clear, honest face, whose rough-hewn strength 


Was mildened by the scholars wiser heart 

To sober courage, such a& best befits 

The unsulifed temper of a well-tanght mind, 
Yet so remained that one could plainly guess 
‘The hushed volcano smouldering underneath. 
He spoke; the other, hearing, kept his gaze 
Still fixed, as on tome problem tn the sky. 


“O, Cromwell, we are fallen on evil times! 
There was a day when England had wide room 
For honest men as well as foolish kings ; 

But now the uneasy stomach of the time 

Turns equeamish at them both, Therefore let us 
Seek ont that savage clime, where men as yet 
Are free: thore sleeps the vessel on the tide, 
Her languid canvas drooping for the wind; 
Give us but that, and what need we to fear 
This Order of the Council? The free waves 
Wil not say, No, to please a wayward king, 
Nor will the winds turn traitors at his book: 
All things are fitly cared for, and the Lord 

Will watch as kindly o’er the exodus 

Of us his servants now, as fo old time. 

We have no cloud nor fire, and haply we 

May not pass dry-shod through the ocean-stream ; 
But, saved or lost, all things are in His hand." 
So spake he, and meantime the other stood 
With wide gray eyes still reading the blank air, 
Asif upon- the sky's blue wall he saw 

Some mystic seutence, written bya band, 

Such as of old made pale the Assyrian king, 
Girt with hia satraps in the blazing feast. 


“Hampden! a moment since, my purpose was 
To fly with thee,—for I will call it Might, 
Nor flatter It with any smoother mame, =- 
But something in me bids menot to go; 
And Iam one, thou knowest, who, numoved 
By what the weak deem omens, yet give heed 
Anë reverence due to whatsoe'er my #onl 
Whispers of warning to the inner. ear. 
Moreover, as I know that God brings round 
His purposes in ways undreamed by ns, 
And makes thé wicked but his Instruments 
To hasten on their swift and sudden fall, 
Iseo the beauty of bla providence 


In the King’s order: blind, he will not let 

His doom part from him, bat must bidit stay 
As ‘twere a cricket, whose enlivening chirp 

He Joved to hear bencath hia very hearth. 

Why ehould we fly? Nay, why notrather stay 
And rear again our Zion's crumbled walla, 

Not, asof old the walls of Thebes were built, 
By minsirel twanging, but, if need should be 
With the more potent music of our sworda? 
Think’st thou that ecore of men beyond the sea 
Claim more God's care than ali of England here? 
No? when he moves His arm, it 1s to afd 

Whole peoples, heedless if a few be crushed, 
Assome are ever, when the destiny 

Of man takes one stride onward nesrer home. 
Belleve it, 'tis the mats of men He loves; 

And, Where there is most sorrow and most want, 
Where the high heart of man ts trodden down 
The most, ‘tis not bécanse He hides his face 
From them in wrath, as purblind teachers prate: 
Not sọ: there most is He, for there is He 

Most needed. Men who seek for Fate abroad 
Are not so near his heart as they who dare 
Frankly to face her where she faces them, 


On theirown threshold, where the souls are strong, 


To grapple with and throw her; as I once, 
eing yet a boy, did cast this puny king, 

Who now has grown $ò dotard as fo deem 

That he càn wrestle with an angry realm, 

And throw the brawned Antwus of men’s rights, 

No, Hampden, they baye half-way conquered Fate 

Who go half-way to meet her,—as will L 

Freedom hath yet a work for me to do; 

So speaks that inward voice that never yet 

Spake falsely, when iturged the #pirit on 

To noble deeds for country and mankind, 

And for success J ask po more than this 

To bear unflinching witness to the truth, 

‘All trae whole men succeed : for what fs worth 

Success’ name unless it be the thought, 

The inward surety, to have carried out 

A noble purpose to.4 noble end, 

Although it be the gallows orjthe block; 

“Tis only Falsehood that doth ever need 

These outward shows of gain to bolater her, 

Be it we prove the weaker with our sword. 

Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 


And there's such music in her, such strange rhythm, 


As make men’s memories her joyonsslaves, 
And cling around the soul as the sky clings 
Round the mute earth, for ever beautiful, 
And if o'er clonded, only to burst forth 
More all-embracingly divine and clear: 

Get bat the truth once nitered and ‘tis like 
A star new born that drops Into fts place, 
And which once circling in its placid round, 
Notall the tumult of the carth can shake, 


“What should we do in that small colony 
Of pinched fanatics who would rather choose 
Freedom to cilp an inch more from their hair 
Than the great Chance of setting England free? 
Not there amid the stormy wilderness, 
Should we Jenrn wiedom ; or if learned, what room 
To putit into act—else worse than naught? 
We learn our soals more, tossing for an hour 
Upon this huge and ever vexed sea 
Of human thought, where kingdoms go to wreck 
Like fragile bubbles yonder in the stream, 
Than fn a cycle of New England sloth 
Broke only by some petty Indian war, 

Or quarrel for a letter more or less, 

In some hard word, which, spelt In either way, 
Not their most learned clerks can understand. 
New times demand new measures and new men, 
The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our fathers day were best; 
And doubtless after ns, some purer scheme 
Wil be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

We cannot bring Utopia by force; 

Bat better almost be at work in sin, 

Than in a brute inaction browse and sleep, 

No man is born into the world, whose work 

Ts not born in him; there ts always work 

And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny bands of toil! 

The busy world shoves dngrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 

And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 

Our time is one that calls for earnest deeds; 
Reason and Goyernment, like two broad seas, 
Yearn for each otber with outstretched arms 
Across this narrow isthmus of the throne, 

And roll their white surf higher every day. 
One sge moves onward, and the next builds up 
Cities ahd gorgeous palaces, where stood 

The rade log hats of those who tamed the wild, 
Reariug from. out the foresta: they had follud 
The goodly framework of & fairer stato; 

The bulider’s trowel and the sottler’s ax 

Arë seldom wielded by the selfsame hand ; 
Ours ia the harder task, yet not the leas 

Shall we receive the blessing for our toil 
From thé choice spirits of the after time, 

My soni is not à palace of the past, 


Where vutworn creeds, like Rome's gray Sonate quake, 


Hearing afarthe Vandal's trampet hoarse, 
That shakes old systems witha thunder at. 
The time fs ripe and rotten ripe for change; 
Then let it come, T have no dread of what 
Ts called forby the instinct of mankind; 
Nor'think T that God's werid will fall apart, 
Bocanse we tear a parchment more: or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her. efluence, 

With endless change, Is fitted to the hour ; 
Her mirror is turned forward to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past, 

He who would wit the name of traly great 
Must understand his own age and the next, 
And make tho present ready to fulfil} 

Its prophecy, and with the future morge 
Genfly and peacefully, as wave with wave. 
The faturé works ont great men’s destinies’; 


The present is enough for common souls, 
Who, never looking forward, are indeed 

Mere clay, whorein the footprints of theirage 
Are petrified forever; better those 

Who lead the blind old giant by the hand 

From out the pathlesa desert where hie gropes, 
And sel him onwardjin his darksome way. 

I do not fear to follow out the trath, 

Albtit along the precipice’s edge. 

Let us speak plain ; there is more force in names 
They most men dream of: and a lie may keep 
Its throne a whole age longer, if it skalk 
Behind the shicid of some fuir seeming name. 
Let us call tyrants tyrants, andimaintain 

That only frecdom comes by grace of God, 
And all that comes not by His grace must fall ; 
For men in earnest have no time to waste 

In patching fig-leaves for the naked truth. 


"Twill have one more grapple with the man 
Charles Stuart: whom the boy o’ercame 
Tbh man stands not in awe of. I, perchance, 
Am one raised up by. the Almighty arm 
To witness some great troth to all the world. 
Souls destined to o’erlenp the vulgar lot, 
And monid the world into the scheme of God, 
Have a jore-constionshest of their high doom, 
As men sre known to shiver at the heart, 
When the cold shadow of some coming il 
Creeps slowly o'er thelr spirit unawares, 
Hath good less power of prophecy than iil? 
How else could men whom Gow hath called to sway 
Earth's rudder, and to steer the bark of truth, 
Beating against tite tempest tow'rd her port, 
Bear sil the mean and buzzing grievances, 
The petty martyrdoms, wherewith Sin strives 
To weary out the tethered hope of Faith; 
The eneers, the unrecognizing look of friends, 
Who worship the dead corpse of old king Qustom, 
Where it doth lic in state within the church, 
Striving to cover up the mighty ovean 
With a man's palm, and making even the truth 
Lie for thom, holding up the glass reversed 
To make the Hope of man seem farther off? 
My God! wheu I read.o'er the ‘bitter lives 
Of men whose eager hearts were quite too great 
To beat beneath the cramped mode of the day, 
And see them mocked at hy the world they love, 
Haggting with prejndice for pennyworths 
Of that reform which their hard toil will make 
The common dDirthright Of the age to come,— 
When I sco this, spite of my faith in God, 
I marvel howjtheir hearts bear ap so long: 
Nor could they, butfor this samme prophecy, 
The inward Ieeling of the glorioas end. 


“Decem mé not fond; but in my warmer youth 
Ere my heart's blood was soiled and brashed away, 
T had great dreams of mighty things to come; 

Of conquest, whether by the sword or pen 

I knew not; but some congnest I would have 

Or else swift death; now wiser grown in years 

I find youth's dreams are but the futterings 

Of those strong wings whereon the sonl shall soar 
In aftertine to win @ starry throne; 

And s0 I cherish them, for they were lots 

Which I & boy, cast in the helm of Fate. 

Nor will I draw thom, since a man’s right hand, 
Aright hand guided by an earnest soal 

With a trae instinct, takes the golden prize 
From out a thousand blanks, -What mon call lack 
Is the prerogativeof valiant souls, 

The fealty life pays its rightfal kings. 

The helm is shaking now, and I will stay 

To pluck mf lot forth; ft were sin to flee.” 


So they two turned together; one to die 
Fighting for freedom on the bloody field: 
The other far more happy to become 
A name earth wears forever next her beart ; 
One of the few that baye a right to rank? 
With the trne Makera—for his spirit wronght 
Order from Chaos: proved that right divine 
Dwelt only in the excellence of trath : 

And far within old darkness hostile lines 
Advanced and pitched the shining tents of Light. 
Nor shall the grateful Muse forgot to tell 
That—not the least among his. many claims 

To deathless honor—ho was Milton’s fricd, 

A man not second among those who lived 

To show us that the poet's lyre demands 

An arm of tougher sinew than the sword. 


J, Rosset. Lowers. 
+ — 


MRS. GRIFFIN'’S “NATIONAL RECITAL.” 


Last evening, Mrs. J. S Griffin; the American elocution- 
ist, gave the first of her second series of “national recitals,” 
in the Wellington Hall, Camden street. -There was a large 
audience, composed principally of Irish people, some ot 
whom wore green favors at their breasts. The programme 
consisted almost entirely of Irish pieces, among them being 
“Gerald Barry, a story of '98;” “Caoch, the Piper,” “The 
Green Flag,” (a poem, by Hogan, the Bard of Thomond, 
written on seeing a green flag raised over the walls of Lim- 
erick in 1861); The Execution of the Brothers Sheares,”* 
and other poems of .a similar character. In the “ Green 
Flag,” the composer, evidently an “ advanced nationalist,” 

raises the green flag as being superior to the red flag of 

ngland, which he views as a symbol of slavery and Saxon 
tyranny,and he calls upon Irishmen to apholl the green. 
Such observations as these, and all others that were at all 
denunciatory of British rale in Ireland, were cheered loud 
and long, and re-demanded. Mrs. Grifin, who wore over 
her shoulders a bright green ‘sash, also recited ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride from Winchester,” and “The Polish Boy,” by Mra. 
Stevens, prefacing the latter poem by remarking that“ every 
Irishman sympathizes for Poland. Show me an Irishman 
who does not, and I will show vou a traitor to his country,” 


‘a remark that called forth a prolonged outburst of cheering. 


During the evening Mr. H. Garvey performed a. fantasia on 
Irish airs on the violin; and Misses Rimmer, Harris, Sinnott 
and others sang several songs and duets in a very mediocre 
style.—Litoerpoul Daty Courier, May 24. 


Drees A 
“very one is the son of his own works.” 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES RELIGION ? 


Perhaps no other single question has been so much dis- 
cussed, within the last two thousand years, as this significant 
one; and Certainly none has had so much effect for good 
and ill, Nearly all the great revolutions upon which the 
different epochs of civilization have been based, grew out of 
the agitation of this question. Indeed, all successful revolu- 
tions have had religious ideas as their stimulus. No move- 
ment can hope for success unless it embody some spiritual 
ides. The spiritual or the religious nature of man is at the 
foundation of all his other capacities. Divorced from all 
relation to this, the tendencies of humanity are always in 
direct lines instead of in perfect circles, as illustrated by the 
daily revolution of the earth upon its own axis and its yearly 
revolution round the sun, neither of which ever goes in 
straight lines. So neither does real advance in anything in 
the universe go in direct lines. 

There are in the world a vast number of religious sects, 
each claiming to be the representative of the true religion. 
‘And each is a representative of the true religion, if the ques- 
tion be properly analyzed and understood, since each gives 
expression to, and receives the ideas and sentiments in har- 
mony with, the religious development peculiar to its con- 
ditions. 

A wise man of this age has said, ‘There is'a germ of truth 
in all e:roneous things,” and thus, if the peculiar idea upon 
which each religious sect builds, be taken and carefully 
scrutinized, this germ will be found to be a part of the grand 
religious fabric, which, as an ideal whole, is complete, and 
which, when constructed by the harmonization and adjust- 
ment of the several ideas entertained by the various sects, 
will become a real whole. 

This paradoxical statement may be clearly understood by 
comparing the tenets of two of the most diametrically oppo- 
site relicivus {'eas, to wit: Eternal Damnation and Univer- 
sal Salyaiion. No two statements could be made that would 
apparently be less possible of reconciliation. And yet they 
are boil 1 terally true, requiring only to be considered after 
the striciest rules of logic to become the two parts of a great 
truth. 

Eternal Damnation, which is interpreted to mean the 
various kinds of unceasing retribution for sin, from the un- 
quenchable hell-fire to the eternal torment of consciences, 
has a germ of truth in it, which, being recognized by minds 
unaccustomed to severe analysis, is clothed by them in the 
various imageries of which we have evidence. Now, what 
is this germ of truth which has been tortured into the horrid 
barbarities of an endless fire of brimstone, compared to the 
torments of which all human inventions for toriure sink 
into insignificance? It is this, and plain it is, and only re- 
quires to be fairly reviewed to be at once comprehended by 
almost a child. A person may spend an hour, a day, a 
week, a year, a decade, or the whole of his earth-life in a 


manner that would seem to be time worse than lost; that is, 
he may throw his time away upon worthless and injurious 
things. Suppose that he spend ten years of his life in pur- 
suit of means to gratify the lower propensities of his nature, 
to the exclusion of all spiritual things. He can never make 
up for that loss of time; even in a million years he will fall 
just so far short of being the perfected man he ought to have 
been, as he lost in growth during those ten years. And here 
is his eternal damnation, since it is an eternal loss, impos- 
sible of being regained or made good. 

Universal Salvation is also equally possessed of a germ of 
truth ; but it is not consistent as explained by illogical Uni, 
versalists, It is as impossible that a person living a degraded 
and unworthy life, to be at death immediately transported to 
a condition of perfect salvation or happiness, or to the heaven 
which they describe, as it is that he should suffer the untold 
agonies of “the fire that is not quenched.” Each as an un” 
qualified statement is simply an absurdity, each equally 
impossible, since they both ignore the universal fact of cause 
and effect; and each equally is at war with common sense 
and reason, This must be so obvious that we consider it 
superfluous to extend the argument. 

Then the germ of truth in the doctrine of universal salvation 
is not that all people by death are made equally good, great and 
happy, but that there is no such thing as the utter loss of a 
single soul ; that no spirit, no matter how undeveloped in 
misery and crime, can be forever fixed in them, but that 
every individual throughout the whole world is constantly 
being saved from the condition in which they severally are, 
at any given time, by the law of eternal progress, and that 
with each succeeding epoch, humanity, as a whole, is ad- 
vanced on the way toward all knowledge and perfection. 

In this way these opposite doctrines are seen to be parts 
of a great truth, which, if the world but comprehended, a 
great deal of the time now deyoted to the attempt to prove 
them false might be given to more profitable pursuit. In 
fact, all the real differences between Christian sects are upon 
points of doctrine. None of them are disagreed as to the 
practical lile which should be lived. They all affect the 
precepts of Christ, and profess to live the golden rule of 
Confucius. 

It comes out, therefore, that the whole Christian world, 
and, for that matter, the heathen and pagan also, is divided 
into numerous factions, in constant Contention about matters 


rR that have next to no importance when compared with the 


deeper, graver and grander matters of practical life. It mat- 
ters but little what a person believes except in so far as such 
belief has influence upon his relations to humanity. In other 
words, religion is not a matter of theory, but of actual life. 

The Bible itself, by which nearly all Christians profess to 
be guided, declares this fact in unmistakable terms:\‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and man is to visit the 
widow and the fatherless in their afflictions, and to keep un- 
spotted from the world?” This language is figurative, of 
course ; that is: to do those specific things is not all there is 
of religion, but they illustrate the character of the deeds 
which spring trom religion, If a man dosuch acts, livesuch 
a life, whether he be Jew or Gentile, Christian or pagan, 
then, according to the Bible itself, he is a possessor, if not a 
professor, of religion. 

It is works, then, and not any mere subscribing to theories, 
dogmas and church tenets, which possess only an undevel- 
oped germ of truth, that constitute religion. And all men 
and women, to whatever church they may belong, or whether 
they belong to no church, or even if they do not believe in 
the existence of a God, are religious just in proportion as 
they do the works which constitute religion. 

It is to be observed, however, that nearly every existent 
religious theory is founded upon the fact of ** revelation,” 
that is, something communicated from an unseen source, 
and which is relied upon, in the absence of demonstration, 
to predicate a future existence, or an existence after the 
death of the Physical Body. It does not matter how great a 
variety of theories there may be as to what or where that life 
is; the fact stands that all Christians profess to believe 
there is such a life. Indeed, there is something in the con- 
sciousness of every individual, undefinable, perhaps, yet 
there, that speaks to him of the “‘ immortality of the soul.” 

Upon that fact all are agreed; thus how small a difference 
is it over which Christendom wrangles as to the specialties 
of which it is made up. The fact istoo palpably apparent 
that the world holds fast to the mere formula of religion, 
forgetting or neglecting the weightier matters of its spirit. 
Why, then, cannot Christians, dropping their contentions 
about indifferent matters, unite in support of the precepts of 
a true religion of works, and thus, instead of proving thcir 
works by their faith, prove their faith by their works ? If it 
be admitted that this is the best religion none can question 
as to the duty of professed religionists. No teaching, pro- 
fession or prayer divorced from works will add a single cubit 
to their stature as true Christians. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether those persons who make the greatest preten- 
sions to being the only true Christians are not in reality the 
very worst religionists. Certain it is, if tried by the standard 
laid down by Christ himsAf many of them would fall far 
short of meeting the highest requirements; but as we have 
before said, every person is a Christian and a follower of 
Christ in just so far as he practices the examples and teaches 
the precepts of Christ, who, of all pure religionists, perhaps, 
“spake as never man spake,” In this day and age even it 
may not be impertinent to ask the various Christian denomi- 
nations if they ever trouble themselves as to“ Who is my 


neighbor?” or if “‘we are children of a common parent” 
and thereby a ‘‘ humanity of brothers and sisters?” A tree 
may assume all the external appearances of perfection, as do 
many Christians, and yet bring forth either no fruit or tha 
which is corrupt. Verily: By their fruit shall ye know 
them. And this fruit is to be “ known” by the standardot 
a true religion instead of by that of a bigoted and time-sory. 
ing public opinion, which never rises into a conception of 
grand religious idea. 
+ 


SENATOR CARPENTER'S LOGIC REVIEWED 


NO. V. 

Having followed Mr. Carpenter until he has Jed us to the 
supremacy of negro citizens over all others, since they along 
of all citizens may not, as he declares, be excluded from the 
right of suffrage, and to the conclusion that the Democracy 
should make him their candidate for the next term, ass 
legitimate recompense for this high service, let us examine 
the position and see if even this small amount of right 
which he would have respected really has any foundation, 

Itis always a dangerous experiment to attempt to escapa 
inevitable conclusions by seizing hold ot small subterfages 
They invariably precipitate the availer into still more im 
penetrable depths: We shrewdly suspect, before making 
the examination, that the land upon which Mr. Carpenter 
has deposited the Republican party will prove to haves 
quicksand foundation, and sink them into the depths of an 
eternal oblivion. 

Mr, Carpenter declares that the Constitution grants the 
power to the States to exclude all citizens from suffrage for 
any cause whatever, except race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. ‘Tis true that the South, and the North too, 
excluded negroes from suffrage because they were negroes; 
that is, because they belonged to the African race. -Butit , 
is extremely unfortunate that Mr. Carpenter had not simul- 
taneously with the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment 
delivered his “ unanswerable argument” as to States’ rights; 
since when the Constitution forbid the demand of the right 
to vote on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, the States might have invented other reason by 
which the negro could have been prevented from voting. 
The property qualification required of naturalized foreigners 
in Rhode Island, for instance, would have excluded every 
Southern, as well as nearly every Northern negro, from vor 
ing. And every negro in the country might have been, and 
still may be, excluded from suffrage on account of the pecu- 
liarity of hair, language or some other natural quality, 
which equally with sex is impossible to be overcome; and 
Senator Carpenter says there is no relief. 

If this position that the States have acquired all this power 
from the single word male in the second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is correct, we repeat there is no 
escape. All women are excluded; all white men may be 
excluded, and so also may all colored men; but not because 
they are colored, though for any other reason whatever it 
may be necessary to invent. No white man can be excluded, 
because they belong to the Anglo-Saxon, Teuton or Celtic 
races; but there are a hundred other causes for which they 
may, or, as Mr. Carpenter says, any other causo whatever, 
may be set up, and there could be no appeal. 

Now we challenge Mr. Carpenter, and the admirers of his 
argument, to show any fallacy in this line of reasoning or in 
the conclusion ; and if they cannot, we desire to inqnire ol 
them what has been accomplished by the Fourteenth avd 
Fifteenth Amendments, over which there has been so much 
wrangling tor the past six years, and for which the Repub- 
lican party have struggled so fiercely ? 

We wonder if Mr, Carpenter will proclaim these doctrines 
from his place in the Senate the ensuing winter, anil 
whether his Republican’ brethren will stand by bim. He 
has seized hold of the only escape that gave any hope of re 
lief, but this will surely prove his destruction, 

But in conclusion we desire to call the attention of our 
readers, by the means of a little common sense and logic, to 
the consistent construction of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
and especially in regard to women. It is said that, though 
the right to vote cannot be denied on account of race, color 
or previous condition, it may on any other account; say on 
account of nex. Now, if weare to make any profession what- 
ever to having a government securing equality, or that has 
any regard for that principle, we must construe the terms and 
the text of the Constitution after this rule, rather than 
upon the supposition that it is the intent of the government 
to proscribe instead of to extend freedom. Franklin consid- 
ered a condition of absolute slavery to be where there were 
people over whom others appointed governors, and nearly 
every one of the early fathers made equally sweeping asser- 
tions against proscription and in favor of freedom; while all 
the holdings of courts and legislators has been that to be a 
citizen was to have a direct interest in and connection with 
the government. Indeed, the derivation of the word itself is 
proof complete that a citizen is a component part of the body 
politic; and the Supreme Court of the United States, in one 
of the most important cases that was ever decided before it, 
held that the term citizen conferred ‘the perfect right of 
acquisition and enjoyment of an entire equality of privileges, 
civil and political,” the force of which cannot be broken by 
theJame attempt to make a distinction between privileges 
and rights as against the latter. 

With these as a basis, if we desire to be reasonable, we can 
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easily find the proper construction of all constitutional law 
touching the right to vote. Itis obvious that there must be 
some way to regulate the exercise of the elective franchise 
so that ils purposes shall not be defcated. But in making 
efforts to secure proper regulations we should ever guard 
against too nearan approach to prohibition. The duty of 
regulating cannot be construed into the right of excluding, 
All means that are necessary to properly guard the suffrage 
from abuse are legitimate, and may be resorted to; but they 
must not be of such a character as to operate unequally upon 
any class of cilizens. It is not necessary to guard the 
rights of one class of citizens that the rights of another class 
shall be denied exercise. Can anybody presume-to say that 
it is necessary to guard the right of men to vote that the 
right-of women to vote shall be denied to them? Then why 
such denial’ Is there any excuse or reason, legal or other- 
wise, that can be legitimately assigned for this arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power? They are denied the right to vote because 
they are women, not becatise it is necessary that the suffrage 
may be regulated by it. The construction of all parts of the 
Constitution should favor, instead of limit, this'extension of 
liberty and self-government; and it should never be adminis- 
tered unequally. But it is assumed that men may exclude 
women because they baye the power to do so, and because 
the Fifteenth Amendment does not limit that power. It is 
possible that Man-made courts may take this view of the 
case, but it certainly is notin harmony with sound logic. 
We admit that under our present development of civilization 
anda representative government there must always beun- 
represented minorities; but there need be neither minorities 
nor majorities who are deprived of the right to endeavor to be 
represented. If a person have and exercise the right to give 
expression t> his dissent from existing things by his vote for 
measures looking to their overthrow, and find himseif in the 
minority, he has no ground of complaint; but if he dissent 
and be refused the right to express that dissent then he has 
good ground for coniplaint. 

Now just here is where the Woman Question stands. 
Women are in the majority in the couhtry. Their votes, if 
added to those of men who favor impartial Suffrage, would 
footup a majority of not less than two million in the country. 
And yet the six millions of mate voters defy the eight mil- 
lions of female suffragists, and prevent women from cither 
assenting or dissenting to any law or to any policy of govern- 
ment! And such a Governnwnt Senator Carpenter has the 
hardihood to call a Republican form of Government, with 
which Congress has no right to interfere! And his admirers 
quickly ery out, “ Unanswerable argument P? 

ps eta 


WHAT DOES MR. GREELEY MEAN BY THIS? 


We have repeated almost too often to bear itagain—but the 
continued inconsistencies Of Philosopher Horace compel it— 
that whoever stands not upon (he principles of truth is ever 
tripping himself—is ever liable to be caught and condemned 
for reversing to-day what was declared yesterday; that is, he 
forgets to make his present logic square with his past reason- 
ing. Of all positions imaginable, this, to us, seems the most 
undesirable one to occupy., 

Endeavoring to analyze the present condition in Utah, Mr. 
Greeley says : 

We wait with a good del of curiosity to sce whether the 
conviction of Hawkins in Utah will prove the death-blow to 
polygamy it Was meant to be; or, indeed, any biow at all. 

y an odd legal whim, the scales of justice in that much- 
married community are placed, not in a blind woman's 
hands, but in those of a wite whose eyes are sure to be either 
crooked with jeslousy or love. As aman can be indicted 
for adultery only at the suit of his wife, ibe decision in Haw- 
kins’ case has Introduced a dilemma of excecdingly nice pro- 
portions into every family circle, Every first wife sitsdown 
to the breakfast table this morning With the proud conscious- 
ness that she can cust at will the whole detested lot of her 
husband's affinities from under her roof, as Sarah did Hagar; 
but with the slight drawback of the fact that her Abraham 
goes with them ; for no man will be likely to return to the 
sweetness of love's young dream for the elderly lady who has 
condemned him to fine and imprisonment for three or 
twenty years, After ull, there was perhaps no practicable 
recompense for the Mormon first wives but that of this pos- 
sible revenge; the affection which has slopped over into a 
dozen unclein ways cannot be legislated back into its first 
fresh fountain. li remains to be sten in how many casts 
resentment will induce the wife to give up the small -part 
she yet retains of her hold on her husband forthe sweets of 
vengeance. The number, we suspect, will be small. The 
woman who has borne day after day contact with her rivals 
in her own house isnot likely to pluck up courage to wage 
public warfare against them. -But the law will bea terribie 
weapon in the hands of young wives in future, whose terri- 
tory is threatene(| with iayasion. _ 

We cannot believe that when Mr. Greeley penned the 
above he remembered the attack he lately made upon the 
“ Woodhull-Clafiin crowd,” in which he held up the aw- 
ful grandeur and divinity of the law of marriage as some- 
thing quite too holy—too sacred—for such wicked persons 
as ourselves to even dare to question. In this case, which is 
but a few days removed from the other, the law has de- 
scended from the realm of dignity and sanctity to be the 
means of a woman's revenge for conditions into which she 
voluntarily passed; “the only practicable recompense” for 
a“ Mormon first wife’ being the possibility of locking her 
lord within prison walls from ‘three to twenty years.” And 
Mr. Greeley has doubts about the potency of the law to 
legislate affection back to its legal postion. Why, Mr. 
Greeley, we were led to believe that the law, as expounded by 
Sam Johnson & Co., could do anything onid everything. But 
80 800n We find its most persistent advocate doubting its effi 


cacy. When doctors lose hope where shall we fly for com- 
fort? Mr. Greeley even has misgiving as to whether the 
first woman will not make the most of the presence of her 
successors rather than to run the risk of a complete 
estrangement of their lieges by endeavoring to free them- 
selves of them. Really this legal business seems an awkward 
and crooked mess of it, resulting in little that is honorable 
and in nothing that promises well for the future. And even 
the Tribune staggers under its dead-weight. It is indeed 
sorrowful to see the pitiful wreck of the former 7riiune 
tossing about on the contradictory billows of an ever-vary- 
ing ocean's depths, maintaining a full spread of canvas ; it 
lias from time to time cast overboard its ballast otf common 
sense, logic and consistency, until it is at the mercy of 
whatever gale it may encounter; sometimes diving deep be- 
low the surface, but not to reach bottom, and anon scraping 
over some rough rock, and all the time barely escaping ship- 
wreck. But Mr. Greeley remains steadfast at the helm, 
sternly refusing to permit a clearer eye or a calmer head to 
bring it before the wind or to anchor it m any safe port. 
— e 
A WORD TO WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 


We desire the immediate enfranchisement of women. 
We believe them to be as well fitted to make good use of 
the ballot to-day as men are, and much better than a large 
class of our present male citizens. We presume you, 
equally with us, are desirous to vote for the next President ; 
but have you considered the probabilities of being able 
to do so? Of one thing you must be weil aware: that 
if you rely upon a Sixteenth Amendment to give the 
ballot, you will not get itin time. If Congress was even to 


propose a new Amendment, no one can be insane enough 


to suppose that the Legislatures of the States would ratify 
it. You all know they would reject it. If women were 
permitted to join in the test, we would not complain ; but 
to exclude those who are directly interested from all partici- 
pation in deciding it, has been, is, and will be, to suffer defeat. 

If you turn to the other alternative of amending your 
State constitutions, the prospect is still worse. None of 
you can name a State upon which you can rely to vote an 
Amendment to its constitution. If States like Nebraska 
and Minnesota, where the men would be most likely to do 
everything to induce women to become residents, will not 
grant them Suffrage—what can you expect of States in 
which women predominate as to numerical strength, even if 
you could foree the proposition through its Legislature? 

Now consider, fora moment, the very different position 
of claiming the right under the Constitution asit is. The 
argument is clearly concise and unmistakable. The Consti- 
tution has forever settled the question as to women being eiti- 
zens. The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that to be a citizen is to be entitled to equal civil and politi- 
cal privileges ; the right to vote is a political privilege, and 
the Constitution forbids the State from denying or abridging 
it; this construction has gained the approval of the best 
legal minds both in and out of Congress, as well as decisions 
in the United States Courts: but not yet in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it is probable that it may re- 
quire two or three years to reach a case in point in that 
court. 

In view of these facts, is not your course plain? We un- 
hesitatingly declare that if the entire suffrage movement will 
combine its whole strength in urging this matter upon Con- 
gress the coming winter, it will pass an act declaratory 
of this interpretatation of the Constitution, which would 
forever dispose «f the whole case and relieve us of the 
tedious and vexatious delays that must inevitably meet us 
by any other course. You cannot imagine that a hundred 
legal minds, equal to any other hundred that could be named, 
can be mistaken about this matter. It is impossible that it 
should be so, Listen to them then, and turn to their sup- 
port, and our word for it, you will soon be convinced that 
those who cry out “it is a farce,” are really unfavorable to 
immediate suffrage for women. 

— mama 
WHAT HAS COME OVER THE SPIRIT OF THE 
TRIBUNE ? 


We find the following very remarkable paragraph in the 
Tribune of the 2d inst. We say remarkable, since it was 
not many months ago that the same paper declared that the 
courts would not trouble themselves about the suffrage 
business, but would tell the women who should come 
troubling them about voting, togo home and mind their 
own business, 

But here the philosopher approvingly quotes: 

t WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE COURTS.” 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia on the woman suffrage case lately argued before that 
court will be delivered within three or four days, and will 
be adverse to the women. Chief-Justice Cartter will prob- 
ably prepare the opinion, which will be brief, and confined 
to a discussion of the subject wholly as it falls under the 
organi¢ law of the District, That instrument provides in so 
many words that all male citizens shall have the right of 
suflrage, and the court will hold that these terms are equiva- 
Jent to an express limitation of the right to males and exclu- 
sion to women, The court will, however, along with this 
denial of the right of suffrage to women under nstitu- 
tion of the District, intimate distinctly and directly that the 
privilege is doubtless secured to them by the Constitution of 
the United States, and that it only remsins forthe legislative 
power to define and properly limit it to entitle them to full 
exercise, The court will not, however, hold that the privi- 
lege of suffrage is a natural right, but that it is a legal and 


conventional power to be exercised by «ll persons whom 
the Constitution declares citizens of the United States. The 
counsel for the advocates of woman suffrage will appeal 
from the District to the Fédéral Supreme Court, and the 
problem is thus in s fair way for adjudication by the highest 
and final tribunal. 


Chief-Justice Cartter, though admitting away his whole 
case, makes the same error against which we lave so often 
quoted the Constitution of the United States. “This Con 
stitution, etc., shall be the supreme lawof the land, anything 
in the Consiitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” Justice Carter ignores this Constitutional 
provision by saying that the orgagie law of the District is 
**an express limitation of the right to males snd exclusion 
to women.” But the press s¢ize hold of this and ery out 
that the decision is aguinst female suffrage; but it seems to 
us that it is about the last cry they will have an opportunity 
to make, hence we can indulge them in it and even wish 
them joy of it. But we must set this decision where it 
logically belongs, alongside of Chief-Justice Howe's, of 
Wyoming, and that which Justice Underwood, of Virginie, 
will render when the casesin his court shal] come to issue, 
since “the court will, however, along with*this denial of 
the right of suffrage to women under the constitution of the 
District, intimate distinctly and directly that the privilege 
is doulitless secured to them by the Constitution of the United 
States,” and the court also holds, “that suffryge is a conven- 
tional power to be exercised by all persons whom the 
Constitution declares citizens of the United States” ‘This-is 
all we want; Mr. Greeley may have al} the State consti‘u- 
tions end laws, and carry them in his carpet bag if he~please, 
we will stick to the SUPREME Law or THE LaND apd laugh 
at him as their weight submerges himi beneath the rising 
wave of woman suffrage. i 

+ 


THE PECULIAR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


In the World of the 30th ult. there sppeared a column 
article, consisting of ridicule of, flings at, and attempts st 
argument on, the Woman Suffrege question. The argument 
was sufficiently thin to be scen through by any one at all 
acquainted with the subject. Butthis subject has been stu- 
diously shut out of the Metropolitan press, except where 
place has been given to some such article as the one now in 
question. Hence the constant readers of the World were 
liable to accept its sayings as law and logic, without stopping 
to inquire into its consistency. 

We happen to know that there was an answer prepared, 
and its publication in the World requested, so that it might 
reach the same readers before whom the other article went, 
and expose its shallowness ; but the most honorable and just 
World refused it, on the plea that itwas not upon a subject 
now before the people for ‘settiement—a most remarkable 
reason, since we remember that within two days its columns 
had contained the article to which it referred. Failing te 
obtain its mcntion in the World it was sougiit in other papers, 
but with like success. The. press is closed against all argn- 
ments in favor of the right of women to suffiage under the 
Constitution as itis. They must realize the danger of its 
advocacy to be thus unjust and usgenerous. But the time 
will ‘shortly come when “ignoring” the subject will not 
avail our would-be masters any longer. 

But there is another form of.injustive ot a still more des- 
picable character, which is well illustrated by a late instance. 
Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, editor of the Hartford Courant, 
wrote and published an infamous attack upon a woman, but 
refuses to publish her reply, which proves him to be what 
Mr. Greeley would calla liur, unless she will conform to his 
requirements. This is but one instance in a hundred that 
might be cited, all growing out of the fact that women have 
dared to speak and act without consulting their would-remain 
masters. They infamously and libelously assail women 
whose lives, 80 far as they, at least, can Know, are blame- 
lessly white and unsullied, and rudely shut the columns of 
their paper even toa simple refutation. 

But, gentlemen (2), you are having your day. The time 
will come when the pendulum will pass to the opposite 
extreme betore finally finding its mean. 

— ¢ — 


HARRIET 8: BROOKS. 


This talented lady and able advocate of woman suffrage 
and general equality has, for many years, been a quiet and 
unassuming worker in the cause. She has performed a great 
deal of service, richly meriting the acknowledgment of those 
benefited, but others have sought and obtained the honor. 
She is deep thinker, a clear reasoner, and a concise writer. 
Her writings may be found in nearly every liberal journal 
in the country, but always anonymous. Even leading edi- 
torials in some papers are from her fruitful pen ; and, we 
are sorry to say, are sometimes little better than purloined. 
A person acquainted with her vigorons style can never 
mistake her handiwork, though her extreme delicacy and 
modesty prevent it appearing over her signature, A late 
paper on the Chicago Fire, which appeared io these 
columns, attracted very general attention, as will also one 
from her in the present number. She is one of those persons 
ever ready to do what everybody else shirks or is unwilling 
to undertake ; and, consequently, has been obliged to devote 
almost the whole of her time for the past few years in ways 
that-haye not yet come to be properly acknowledged. But 
when the inner history of the Suffrage Movement shall be 
written, her name will occupy a conspicuous positiok in it. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES RELIGION ¥ 


Perhaps no other single question has been so much dis- 
cussed, within the last two thousand years, as this significant 
one; and certainly none has had so much effect for good 
and ill, Nearly all the great revolutions upon which the 
different epochs of civilization have been based, grew out of 
the agitation of this question. Indeed, all successful revolu- 
tions have had religious ideas as' their stimulus. No’ move- 
ment can hope for success unless it embody some spiritual 
ides. The spiritual or the religious nuture of man is at the 
foundation of all his other capacities. Divorced from all 
relation to this, the tendencies of humanity are always in 
direct lines instead of in perfect circles, as illustrated by the 
daily revolution of the earth upon its own axis and its yearly 
revolution round the sun, neither of which ever goes in 
straight lines. So neither does real advance in anything in 
the universe go in direct lines. 

There are in the world a vast number of religious sects, 
each claiming to be the representative of the true religion. 


“And each i a representative of the true religion, if the ques- 


tion be properly analyzed and understood, since each gives 
expression to, and receives the ideas and sentiments in har- 
mony with, the religious development peculiar to its con- 
ditions. 

A wise man of this age has said, ‘‘ There is‘a germ of truth 
in all e:roneous things,” and thus, if the peculiar idea upon 
which each religious sect builds, be taken and carefully 
scrutinized, this germ will be found to be a part of the grand 
religious fabric, which, as an ideal-whole, is complete, and 
which, when constructed by the harmonization and adjust- 
ment of the several ideas entertained by the various sects, 
will become a real whole. 

This paradoxical statement may be clearly understood by 
comparing the tenets of two of the most diametrically oppo- 
site relicivus i’eas, to wit: Eternal Damnation and Univer- 
sal Salvation. No two statements could be made that would 
apparently be less possible of reconciliation. And yet they 
are both | terally true, requiring only to be considered after 
the strictest rules of logic to become the two parts of a great 
truth. 

Eternal Damnation, which is interpreted to mean the 
various kinds of unceasing retribution for sin, from the un- 
quenchable hell-fire to the eternal torment of consciences, 
has a germ of truth in it, which, being recognized by minds 
unaccustomed to severe analysis, is clothed by them in the 
various imageries of which we have evidence. Now, what 
is this germ of truth which has been tortured into the horrid 
barbarities of an endless fire of brimstone, compared to the 
torments of which all human inventions for torture sink 
into insignificance? It is this, and plain it is, and only re- 

quires to be fairly reviewed to be at once comprehended by 
almost a child. A person may spend an hour, a day, a 
week, a year, a decade, or the whole of his earth-life in a 


manner that would seem to be time worse than lost; that is, 
he may throw his time away upon worthless and injurious 
things. Suppose that he spend ten years of his life in pur- 
suit of means to gratify the lower propensities of his nature, 
to the exclusion of all spiritual things. He can never make 
up for that loss of time; even in a million years he will fall 
just so far short of being the perfected man he ought to have 
been, as he lost in growth during those ten years. And here 
is his eternal damnation, since it is an eternal loss, impos- 
sible of being regained or made good. 

Universal Salvation is also equally possessed of a germ of 
truth ; but it is not consistent as explained by illogical Uni, 
versalists. It is as impossible that a person living a degraded 
and unworthy life, to be at death immediately transported to 
a condition of perfect salvation or happiness, or to the heaven 
which they describe, as it is that he should suffer the untold 
agonies of “the fire that is not quenched.” Each as an un- 
qualified statement is simply an absurdity, each equally 
impossible, since they both ignore the universal fact of cause 
and effect; and each equally is at war with common sense 
and reason. This must be so obvious that we consider it 
superfluous to extend the argument. 

Then the germ of truth in the doctrine of universal salvation 
is not that all people by death are made equally good, great and 
happy, but that there is no such thing as the utter loss of a 
single soul ; that no spirit, no matter how undeveloped in 
misery and crime, can be forever fixed in them, but that 
every individual throughout the whole world is constantly 
being saved from the condition in which they severally are, 
at any given time, by the law of eternal progress, and that 
with each succeeding epoch, humanity, as a whole, is ad- 
vanced on the way toward all knowledge and perfection. 

In this way these opposite doctrines are seen to be parts 
of a great truth, which, if the world but comprehended, a 
great deal of the time now devoted to the attempt to prove 
them false might be given to more profitable pursuit. In 
fact, all the real differences between Christian sects are upon 
points of doctrine. None of them are disagreed as to the 
practical life which should be lived. They all affect the 
precepts of Christ, and profess to live the golden rule of 
Confucius. 

It comes out, therefore, that the whole Christian world, 
and, for that matter, the heathen and pagan also, is divided 
into numerous factions, in constant Contention about matters 
that have next to no importance when compared with the 
deeper, graver and grander matters of practical life. It mat- 
ters but little what a person believes except in so far as such 
belief has influence upon his relations to humanity. In other 
words, religion is not a matter of theory, but of actual life. 

The Bible itself, by which nearly all Christians profess to 
be guided, declares this fact in unmistakable terms:\“‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and man is tovisit the 
widow and the fatherless in their afflictions, and to keep un- 
spotied from the world.” This language is figurative, of 
course ; that is: to do those specific things is not all there is 
of religion, but they illustrate the character of the deeds 
which spring from religion. If a man dosuch acts, livesuch 
a life, whether he be Jew or Gentile, Christian or pagan, 
then, according to the Bible itself, he is a possessor, if not a 
professor, of religion. 

It is works, then, and not any mere subscribing to theories, 
dogmas and church tenets, which possess only an undevel- 
oped germ of truth, that constitute religion. And all men 
and women, to whatever church they may belong, or whether 
they belong to no church, or even if they do not believe in 
the existence of a God, are religious just in proportion as 
they do the works which constitute religion. 

It is to be observed, however, that nearly every existent 
religious theory is founded upon the fact of ‘‘ revelation;” 
that is, something communicated from an unseen source, 
and which is relied upon, in the absence of demonstration, 
to predicate a future existence, or an existence after the 
death of the Physical Body. It does not matter how great a 
variety of theories there may be as to what or where that life 
is; the fact stands that all Christians profess to believe 
there is such a life. Indeed, there is something in the con- 
sciousness of every individual, undefinable, perhaps, yet 
there, that speaks to him of the * immortality of the soul.” 

Upon that fact all are agreed; thus how small a difference 
is it over which Christendom wrangles as to the specialties 
of which it is made up. The fact istoo palpably apparent 
that the world holds fast tothe mere formula of religion, 
forgetting or neglecting the weightier matters of its spirit. 
Why, then, cannot Christians, dropping their contentions 
about indiflerent matters, unite in support of the precepts of 
a true religion of works, and thus, instead of proving thcir 
works by their faith, prove their faith by their works ? If it 
be admitted that this is the best religion none can question 
as to the duty of professed religionists. No teaching, pro- 
fession or prayer divorced from works will add a single cubit 
to their stature as true Christians. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether those persons who make. the greatest preten- 
sions to being the only true Christians are not in reality the 
very worst religionists. Certain it is, if tried by the standard 
laid down by Christ himself many of them would fall far 
short of meeting the highest requirements; but as we have 
before said, every person is a Christian and a follower of 
Christ in just so far as he practices the examples and teaches 
the precepts of Christ, who, of all pure religionists, perhaps, 
“spake as never man spake.” In this day and age eyen it 
may not be impertinent to ask the various Christian denomi- 
nations if they ever trouble themselves as to‘‘ Who is my 


neighbor?” or if “woare children of a common parent,” 
and thereby a ‘‘ humanity of brothers and sisters?” A tree 
may assume all the external appearances of perfection, as do 
many Christians, and yet bring forth either no fruit or that 
which is corrupt. Verily: By their fruit shall ye know 
them. And this fruit is to be “known” by the standard ot 
a true religion instead of by that of a bigoted and time-serv- 
ing public opinion, which never rises into a conception of 
grand religious idea. 
+ 


SENATOR CARPENTER'S LOGIC REVIÐWED, 


NO. V. 

Having followed Mr. Carpenter until he has Jed us to the 
supremacy of negro citizens over all others, since they alone 
of all citizens may not, as he declares, be excluded from the 
right of suffrage, and to the conclusion that the Democracy 
should make him their candidate for the next term, as a 
legitimate recompense for this high service, let us examine 
the position and see if even this small amount of right 
which he would have respected really has any foundation. 

Itis always a dangerous experiment to attempt to escape 
inevitable conclusions by seizing hold ot small subterfuges. 
They invariably precipitate the availer into still more im- 
penetrable depths: We shrewdly suspect, before making 
the examination, that the land upon which Mr. Carpenter 
has deposited the Republican party will prove to have a 
quicksand foundation, and sink them into the depths of an 
eternal oblivion. 

Mr. Carpenter declares that the Constitution grants the 
power to the States to exclude all citizens from suffrage for 
any cause whatever, except race, color or previous condition 
of servitude. ‘Tis true that the South, and the North too, 
excluded negroes from suffrage because they were negroes; 
that is, because they belonged to the African race. But it 
is extremely unfortunate that Mr. Carpenter had not simul- 
taneously with the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment 
delivered his “unanswerable argument” as to States’ rights; 
since when the Constitution forbid the demand of the right 
to vote on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, the States might have invented other reason by 
which the negro could have been prevented from voting. 
The property qualification required of naturalized foreigners 
in Rhode Island, for instance, would have excluded every 
Southern, as well as nearly every Northern negro, from vot- 
ing. And every negro in the country might have been, and 
still may be, excluded from suffrage on account of the pecu- 
liarity of hair, language or some other natural quality, 
which equally with sex is impossible to be overcome; and 
Senator Carpenter says there is no relief. 

If this position that the States have acquired all this power 
from the single word male in the second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is correct, we repeat there is no 
escape. All women are excluded; all white men may be 
excluded, and so also may all colored men; but not because 
they are colored, though for any other reason whatever it 
may be necessary to invent. No white man can be excluded, 
because they belong to the Anglo-Saxon, Teuton or Celtic 
races; but there are a hundred other causes for which they 
may, or, as Mr. Carpenter says, any other cause whatever, 
may be set up, and there could be no appeal. 

Now we challenge Mr. Carpenter, and the admirers of his 
argument, to show any fallacy inthis line of reasoning or in 
the conclusion ; and if they cannot, we desire to inquire ot 
them what has been accomplished by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, over which there has been so much 
wrangling tor the past six years, and for which the Repub- 
lican party have struggled so fiercely ? 

We wonder if Mr. Carpenter will proclaim these doctrines 
from his place in the Senate the ensuing winter, and 
whether his Republican brethren will stand by him. He 
has seized hold of the oply escape that gave any hope of re- 
lief, but this will surely prove his destruction, 

But in conclusion we desire to call the attention of our 
readers, by the means of a little common sense and logic, to 
the consistent construction of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
and especially in regard to women. Itis said that, though 
the right to vote cannot be denied on account of race, color 
or previous condition, it may on any other account; say on 
account of Rex. Now, if weare to make any profession what- 
ever to having a government securing equality, or that has 
any regard for that principle, we must construe the terms and 
the text of the Constitution after this rule, rather than 
upon the supposition that it is the intent of the government 
to proscribe instead of to extend freedom. Franklin consid- 
ered a condition of absolute slavery to be where there were 
people over whom others appointed governors, and nearly 
every one of the early fathers made equally sweeping asser- 
tions against proscription and in favor of freedom; while all 
the holdings of courts and legislators has been that to be a 
citizen was to have a direct interest in and connection with 
the government. Indeed, the derivation of the word itself is 
proof complete that a citizen is a component part of the body 
politic; and the Supreme Court of the United States, in one 
of the most important cases that was ever decided before it, 
held that the term citizen conferred ‘‘the perfect right of 
acquisition and enjoyment of an entire equality of privileges, 
civil and political,” the force of which cannot be broken by 
the lame attempt to make a distinction between privileges 
and rights as against the latter. 

With these as a basis, if we desire to be reasonable, we can 
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easily find the proper construction of all constitutional Jaw 
touching the rightto vote. Itis obvious that there must be 
some way to regulate the exercise of the elective franchise 
so that its purposes shall not be defeated. But in making 
efforis to secure proper regulations we should ever guard 
against too neardn approach to prohibition. The duty of 
regulating cannot be construed into the right of excluding, 
All means that are necessary to properly guard the suffrage 
from abuse are legitimate, and may be resorted to; but they 
must not be of such a character as to operate unequally upon 
any class of citizens. It is not necessary to guard the 
rights of one class of citizens tiat the rights of another class 
shall be denied exercise. Can anybody presume to say that 
it is necessary to guard the right of men to vote that the 
right-of women to vote shall be denied to them? Then why 
such denial? Is there any excuse or reason, legal or other- 
wise, that can. be legitimately assigned for this arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power? They are denied the right to vote because 
they are women, not because it is necessary that the suffrage 
may be regulated by it. The construction of all parts of the 
Constitution should favor, instead of limit, this extension of 
liberty and self-government; and it should never be adminis- 
tered unequally. But it is assumed that men may exclude 
women because they have the power to do so, and because 
the Fifteenth Amendment does not limit that power. It is 
possible that Man-made courts may take this view of the 
case, but it cértainly is notin harmony with sound logic. 
We admit that under our present development of civilization 
and a representative government there must always beun- 
represented minorities; but there need be neither minorities 
nor majorities who aredeprived of the right to endeavor to be 
represented. Ifa person have and exercise the right to give 
expression 19 his dissent from existing things by bis vote for 
measures looking to tieir overthrow, aud find himself in the 
minority, he has no ground of complaint; but if he dissent 
and be refused the right to express that dissent then he has 
good ground for complaint: 

Now jast here is where the Woman Question stands. 
Women are in the majority in the couhtry. Their votes, if 
added to those of men who favor intpartial Suffrage, would 
foot up a majority of not jess than two million in the country. 
And yet the six milliéns of male Voters defy the eight mil- 
lions of female suffragists, and prevent women from cither 
assenting or dissenting to any law or to any policy of govern- 
ment! And such «a Government Senator Carpenter has the 
hardihood to call a Republican form of Government, with 
which Congress has no right to interfere! And his admirers 
quickly ery out, “ Unanswerable argument !” 

+ 


WHAT DOES MR. GREELEY MEAN BY THIS? 


We have repeated almost too often to bear itagain—but the 
continued inconsistencies of Philosopher Horace compel it— 
that whoever stands not upon the principles of truth is ever 
trippiog himself—is ever liable to be caught and condemned 
for reversing to-day what was declared yesterday; that is, he 
forgets to make his present logic square with his past reason- 
ing. Ofall positions imaginable, this, to us, seems the most 
undesirable one to occupy. 

Endeavoring to analyze the present condition in Utah, Mr. 
Greeley says : 

We wait with a good de] of curiosity to see whether the 
conviction of Hawkins in Utah will*prove the death-blow to 

olygamy it was meant to be; or, indeed, any blow at all. 

y an odd legal whim, the scales of justice. in that much- 
married community are placed, not in a blind woman’s 
hands, but in those of a wite whose eyes are sure to be either 
crooked with jeslousy or love. Asaman can be indicted 
for adultery only at the suit of his wife, the decision in Haw- 
kins’ case bas introduced à dilemma of excecdingly nice pro- 
portions into every family circle, Bvcry first wife sitsdown 
to the breakfast table this morning with the proud conscious- 
ness that she can oust at will the whole detested lot of her 
husband's affinities from under her roof, as Surah did Hagar; 
but with the slight drawback of the fact that her Abraham 
goes with them ; for no man will be likely to return to the 
sweetness of love’s young dream for the elderly lady who has 
condemned him to fine and imprisonment for three or 
twenty years. After all, there was perhaps no practicable 
recompense for the Mormon first wives but that of this pos- 
sible revenge; the affection which has slopped over into a 
dozen unclean ways cannot be legislated back into its first 
fresh fountain,- It remains to be seen in how many casts 
resentment will induce the wife to give up the smail part 
she yet retains of her hold on her husband forthe sweets of 
vengeance. The number, we suspect, will be small. The 
woman who has borne day after day contact with her rivals 
in her own house isnot likely to pluck up courage to wage 
public warfare against them. -Baut the liw will be a terrible 
weapon in the hands of young wives in future, whose terri- 
tory is threatened with invasion, 

We cannot believe that when Mr. Greeley penned the 
above he remembered the attack he lately made upon the 
“ Woodhull-Claflin crowd,” in which he held up the aw- 
ful grandeur and divinity of the law of marriage as some- 
thing quite too holy—too sacred—for such wicked persons 
as oursclves to even dare to question, In this ease, which is 
but a few days removed from the other, the law has de- 
scended from the realm of dignity and sanctity to be the 
means of a woman's revenge for conditions into which she 
voluntarily passed; “the only practicable recompense” for 
a“ Mormon first wife” being the possibility of locking her 
lord within prison walls from ‘three to twenty years.” And 
Mr. Greeley has doubts about the potency of the law to 
legislate affection back to its legal position. Why, Mr. 
Greeley, we were led to believe that the law, as expounded by 
Sam Johnson & Co., could do anything sid everything. But 
sọ soon We find its most persistent advocate doubting its eff 


cacy. When doctors lose hope where shall we fly for com- 
fort? Mr. Greeley even has misgiving as to whether the 
first woman will not make the most of the presence of her 
successors rather than to run the risk of a complete 
estrangement of their lieges by endeavoring to free them- 
selves of them. Really this legal business seems an awkward 
and crooked mess of it, resulting in little that is honorable 
and in nothing that promises well for the future. And even 
the Tribune staggers under its dead-weight. It is indeed 
sorrowful to see the pitiful wreck of the former Tribune 
tossing about on the contradictory billows of an ever-vary- 
ing ocean's depths, maintaining a full spread of canvas ; it 
las from time to time cast overboard its ballast of common 
sense, logic and consistency, until it is at the mercy of 
whatever gale it may encounter; sometimes diving deep be- 
low the surface, but not to reach bottom, and anon scraping 
over some rough rock, and all the time barely escaping ship- 
wreck. But Mr. Greeley remeins steadfast at the helm, 
sternly refusing to permit a clearer ¢ye or a calmer head to 
bring it before the wind or to anchor it in any safe port. 
oo 


A WORD TO WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS, 


We desire the immediate enfranchisement of women. 
We believe them to be as well fitted to make good use of 
the ballot to-day as men are, and much better than a large 
class of our present male citizens. We presume you, 
equally with us, are desirous to yote for the next President ; 
but have you considered the probabilities of being able 
to do so? Of one thing you must be well aware; that 
if you rely upon a Sixteenth Amendment to give the 
ballot, you will not get it in time. If Congress was even to 


propose a new Amendment, no one can be insane enough 


to suppose that the Legislatures of the States would ratify 
it. You all know they would reject it. If women were 
permitted to join in the test, we would not complain ; but 
to exclude those who are directly interested from all p artici- 
pation in deciding it, has been, is, and will be, to suffer defeat. 

If you turn to the other alternative of amending your 
State constitutions, the prospect is still worse. None of 
you can name a State upon which you can rely to vote an 
Amendment to its constitution. If States like Nebraska 
and Minnesota, where the men would be most likely to do 
everything to induce women to become residents, will not 
grant them Suffrage—what can you expect of States in 
which women predominate as to numerical strength, even if 
you could force the proposition through its Legislature? 

Now consider, fora moment, the very different position 
of claiming the right under the Constitution asit is. The 
argument is clearly concise and unmistakable. The Consti- 
lution has forever settled the question as to women being eiti- 
zens. The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that to be a citizen is to be entitled to equal civil and politi- 
cal privileges ; the right to vote is a political privilege, and 
the Constitution forbids the State from denying or abridging 
it; this construction has gained the approval of the best 
legal minds both in and out of Congress, as well as decisions 
in the United States Courts: but not yet in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it is probable that it may re- 
quire two or three years to reach a case in point in that 
court, 

Tn view of these facts, is not your course plain? We un- 
hesitatingly declare that if the entire suffrage movement will 
combine its whole strength in urging this matter upon Con- 
gress the coming winter, it will pass an act declaratory 
of this interpretatation of the Constitution, which would 
forever dispose if the whole case and relieve us of the 
tedious and vexatious delays that must inevitably meet us 
hy any other course. You cannot imagine that a hundred 
legal minds, equal to any other hundred that could be named, 
can be mistaken about this matter. It is impossible that it 
should be so, Listen to them then, and turn to their sup- 
port, and our word for it, you will soon be convinced that 
those who cry out ‘it is a farce,” are really unfavorable to 
immediate suffrage for women. 

— e a 
WHAT HAS COME OVER THE SPIRIT OF THE 
TRIBUNE ? 


We find the following very remarkable paragraph in the 
Tribune of the 2d inst, We say remarkable, since it was 
not many months ago that the same paper declared that the 
courts would not trouble themselves about the suffrage 
business, but would tell the women who should come 
troubling them about voting, tego home and mind their 
own business, 

But here the philosopher approvingly quotes: 

t WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE COURTS,” 


The opinion of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia on the woman suffrage case lately argued before that 
court will be delivered within three or four days, and will 
be adverse to the women, Chief-Justice Cartter will proh- 
ably prepare the opinion, which will be brief, and confined 
to a discussion of the subject wholly as it falls under the 
organic Jaw of the District, That instrument provides in so 
muny words that all male citizens shall have the right of 
suffrage, and the court will hold that these terms are equiva- 
lent to an express limitation of the right to males and exclu- 
sion to women. The court will, however, al with this 
denial of the right of suffrage to women under the-constitu- 
ton of the District, intimate distinctly and directly that. the 
privilege is doubtless secured to them by the Constitution of 
the United States, end that it only remains forthe legislative 
power to define.and properly limit it to entitle them to full 
exercise. The court will not, however, hold that the privi- 
lege of suffrage is a natural right, but that it is a legal and 


conventional power to be exercised by all persons whom 
the Constitution declares citizens of the United States. The 
counsel for the advocates of woman sufrage will appeal 
from the District to the Federal Supreme Cvurt, and the 
problem is thus in a fair way for adjudication by the highest 
and final tribunal. 


Chief-Justice Cartter, though admitting away his whole 
case, makes the sume error ‘against which we have so often 
quoted the Constitution of the United States. “This Con- 
stitution, etc., shall be the supreme law of the land, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” Justice Cartucr ignores this Constitutional 
provision by saying that the organic law of the District is 
* an express limitation of the right to maica and exclusion 
to women.” But the pros Seize hold of this and cry out 
that the decision is against female sutfrave; but it seems to 
us that it is about the last cry they will have an opportunity 
to make, hence we can indulge them in it and even wish 
them joy of it. But we must set this decision where it 
logically belongs, alongside of Chief-Justice Howe's, of 
Wyoming, and that which Justice Underwood, of Virginie, 
wiil render when. the cases in his court shail come to issue, 
since “the court will, however, along with"this denial of 
the right of suffrage to women under the constitution of the 
District, intimate distinctly and direetly that the privilege 
is doulitless secured tothem by the Constitution of the United 
States,” and the court also holds, “ that suffrege is a conven- 
tional power to be exercised by all persons whom the 
Constitution declares citizens of the United States.” This is 
all we want; Mr. Greeley may have al) the State consti‘n- 
tions end laws, snd carry them in hiscarpet bag if he~plesze, 
we will stick to the Supreme Law or THE LAND and laugh 
at him as their weight sutimerges him beneath the rising 
wave of woman suffrage. ‘ 

+ 


THE PECULIAR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


In the World of the 30th ult. there appeared a column 
article, consisting of ridicule of, flings at, and attempts at 
argument on, the Woman Suffrage question. The argument 
was sufficiently thin to be seen through by any one at all 
acquainted with the subject. Butthis subject has been stu- 
diously shut out of the Metropolitan press, except where 
place has been given to some such article as the one now in 
question. Hence the constant readers of the World were 
liable to accept its sayings as law and logic, without stopping 
to inquire into its consistency. 

We happen to know that there was an- answer prepared, 
and its publication in the World requested, so that it might 
reach the same readers before whom the other article went, 
and expose its shallowness ; but the most honorable and just 
World refased it, on the plea that itwas not upon a subject 
now before the people for settlement—a most remarkable 
reason, since we remember that within two days its columns 
had contained the article to which it referred. Failing to 
obtain its mention in the World it was souglit in other papers, 
but with like success. The. press is closed against all argu- 
ments in favor of the right of women to suffiage under the 
Constitution as-it is. They must realize the danger of its 
advocacy to be thus unjust and upgenerous. But the time 
will shortly come when “ignoring” the subject will nor 
avail our would-be masters any longer. 

But there is another form of injustice of a still more des- 
picable character, which is well illustrated by a late instance. 
Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, editor of the Hartford Courant, 
wrote and published an infamous attack upon a woman, but 
refuses to publish her reply, which proves him to be what 
Mr. Greeley would call a liar, unless she will conform to bis 
requirements. This is but one instance in a hundred that 
might be cited, all growing out of the fact that women have 
dared to speak and act without consulting their would-remain 
masters. They infamously and libelously assail women 
whose lives, 80 far as they, at least, can know, are blame- 
lessly white and unsullied, and rudely shut the columns of 
their paper even to a simple refutation. 

But, gentlemen (?), you are having your day. The time 
will coine when the pendulum will pass to the opposite 
extreme belore finally finding. its mean. 

__e 
HARRIET 8. BROOKS. 


This talented lady and able advocate of woman suflrage 
and general equality has, for many years, been a quiet and 
unassuming worker in the cause. She has performed a great 
deal of service, richly meriting the acknowledgment of those 
benefited, but others have sought and obtained the honor. 
She isẹ deep thinker, a clear reasoner, and a concise writer. 
Her writings may be found in nearly every liberal journal 
in the country, but always anonymous, Even leading edi- 
torials in some papers are from her fruitful pen ; and, we 
are sorry to say, are sometimes little better than purloined, 
A person acquainted with her vigorous style can never 
mistake her handiwork, though her extreme delicacy and 
modesty prevent it appearing over her signature. A late 
paper on the Chicago Fire, which appeared in these 
columns, attracted very general attention, as will also one 


from her in the present number. She is one of those persons — 


ever ready to do what everybody else shirks or is unwilling 
to undertake ; and, consequently, has been obliged to devote 
almost the whole of her time for the past few years in ways 
that -have not yet come to be properly acknowledged. But 
when the inner history of the Suffrage Movement shall be 
written, her name will occupy a conspicuous position in it. 
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key that unlocks all other mysteries, and has only to rise 
from one plane to another to understandicreation, 

Man isan animal, with instincts like all other animals, 
which are his guides to a true physical life, when rightly 
understood and controlled; but, in his pras of superiority 
over the brute creation as an intelligent being, he has almost 
entirely ignored these guides and trampled on their holy teach- 
ings, until every true instinctis lost in crime, whichis disobedi- 
ence of nature’s divine commands, Consequently, society is 
a cesspool of immorality, and too often are human homes 
but dens of infamy and shame, where Loye’s holy angel sits 
with drooping head and folded wing, weary and sick of this 
weight of woe, The precious germs of her pure soul over- 
laid with brutal passion, and hidden beneatia the dark pall 
of selfishness and lust, 

Nature teaches that marriage isa central union between 
two spiritual forces, collecting around them by attraction, 
elements of matter, until an organization is the result. 

I have been told by naturalists who have made the nature 
of birds and animals a study of years, that all higher order 
of birds and animals instinctively mate und marry without 
the interference of priest or magistrate, and unlike most 
marriages solemnized by human law, remain true to their 
troth. 

No deviation from the perfect fidelity taught by nature in 
all her unperverted manifestations. 

Tf separated by death, they marry again. 

In these marriages the nature and desires of the female 
control dll sexusl relations, She is not constantly insulted 
by the unbridled Just of her companion until both soul and 
body loathe his presence, as is too often the case among hu- 
man animals who are licensed by law to indulge in this 
awful prostitution and licentiousness. The germ intrusted 
to her maternal organism is beld sacred from sensual ap- 
proach, and she goes on her quiet way unmolested, giving 
natural sustenance to it, until fitted to come forth. Not 
withstanding all their boasted knowledge, men and women 
rush into marital relations without any knowledge of their 
adaptation to each other in any departments of their being, 
eee by a desire for companionship, which is purely nat- 
ural. 

Seldom are temperaments considered at all; no analyzing 
the different qualities of mind and affection, to see if there is 
harmony and unity between them in all things, but man in 
choosing a companion is too apt to think only of selftindul- 
gence as an aninial being, of having an ever present means 
of gratification, and woman, of having & home tind means 
of satisfying that false pride with which ignorant parents 
eurse their children all over the land. 

Thousands of marriages are daily taking place where there 
is no more natural union than between oil and water, and 
after the effervescence of the seminal fluids has taken place, 
bringing their facuities into a more normal state, they are 
instinctively repulsed from, each other. What God puts 
assunder, let not man try to.kecp together. Crimeisthe natu- 
ral result of compulsion, and when such parties find them- 
selves separated by the diving law yet bound by the human, 
they render outward obedience to the human, “to be seen of 
men,” but violate every moral sénse of the divine by rushing 
recklessly into all manner of licentious indulgences. Thus, 
thousands of men who are Jabeled respectable in society, 
because they are legally bound to a woman, of whom the 
have grown weary, perhaps, because they have exhausted all 
the vitality of her physical nature to indulge their own selfish 
lusts, and’thts perverte'l what might, under nature’s true com- 
mands, have been a response to all noble demands, and, 
perhaps, because no natural relations ever exiswvd—who are 
degrading their manhood by seeking the poor victims of 
human lust who swarm in the accursed brothels of our 
Christian country, or keepiog some reduced female as mis- 
tress, pouring upon her nature those soothing magnetisms 
that belong to the real wite whom he may never find on earth, . 
because of disobedience to the true law. Let every man ask 
solemnly ot his own soul,if it dues not demand fidelity 
from its chosen companion, whether legal wife or mistress, 
and he ever finds an aflirmative answer. 

Why, then, shall not he who professes to be the stronger 
sex, and superior of woman, set. the example and bring into 
practical use the “golden rule’ ot doing as be would be 
done by? In woman’s deviations has she not followed the 
example of her lord and master? 

But the horror of this awful perversion of law isrevealed to 
medical men of thought and investigation, who find society 
rotten with the legitimate curse of promiscuous sexual in- 
dulgences, and yet lack the moral courage to stand boldly 
forth denouncing these broadcast elements of moral death. 
Permit me to quote the language of one of our country’s 
noblest men and best. thinkers, one, too, who has been the 
recipient of national honors: : 

The poison of syphilis, which is destroying so many 
thousands, is a secretion in unnatural relations, us the saliva 
of a dog or man, when angry, will make the bite poison and 
produce hydrophobia, Syphilis, then, is God's judgment 
upon those who have committed the crime of degrading 
divine love into lust.” 

Not oiy are consciously guilty ones subject to this matk 
of crime, but innocent men, women and nursing babies are 
innoculated with the infection. 

Perhaps you will lift your hands in holy horror and place 
them over your mental nose as I stir the filth of these sewers 
so long hidden in your midst. 

The pleasure of the task lies only in the thought of future 
cleanliness and purity; then the strength of a spiritual giant 
floods every muscle of my being, and Ilong for a voice like 
thunder to sound these truths all over our sin-cursed Jand. 
According to Dr. Foote in his’ Plain Talk and Common 
Sense” (a work that shonld be in every home), there are 
100,000 prostitutes in the United States—from 10,000 to 
12,000 in the city of New York. If this be true, there must 
at least be 100,000 libertines (God grant there be no more) 
who are passing this innoculating virus of hell from one to 
another, and among them, we 5 een amoral right to ask, 
how many of them have loving wives bearing children, the 
recipients of syphilis, more fashionably denominated serotu- 
la? Alas! it is too true that hell is paved with infants’ 
skulls! Domestice hells, where innocent germs are ruth- 
lessly plunged into the seething flames of human lust, to be 
held upon the tongs of nature’s wrath until they turn and spit 
venom in her face, Whocan but shudder to enter this barial 

ound of löving hopes, born in the spiritual chambers of 

ivine aspirations to be plunged deathward through this un- 
natural sea of crime. Woe unto you physicians who, seeing 
these things and understanding their causes, speak not an 
labor not for reform. Woe unto to you law-givers, who 
sanction crime under the name of law, knowing that you are 
recognizing an unnatural condition. 


Woe unto you savants, sages and philosophers, who, reas 
soning from effect to cause, speak not boldly concerning 


THEORY OF THE CURRENCY. overnments, and managed in the interests of productive In- 
dustry, which, as the soie source of wealth, should be the 
first object of protection and encouragement, Governments 
reserve to themselves the exclusive exercise of one right con- 
nected with nfoney, that of coining it ; why not reserve the 
exercise of all others, and thus prevent the control of the 
currency and its consequent abuse, by individuals and cor- 
porations. 

8, It should represent exactly what money ought to. repre- 
sent—namely, the products of industry, which require to be 
exchanged, The Specie currency represents only itself, that 
is, the value which the properties of the metals of which it 
is composed give it, not the products that seek exchange and 
circulation. 

4. It should be loaned without Interest; that is, at the cost 
of management: As governments would have no motive to 
speculate in the Currency and make of it an instrument of 
extortion and spoliation as have individuals, they would 
loan it at cost price. Thus the Principle of Interest—that is, 
the arbitrary and speculative price now paid for the use of 
money—would be abolished, and be replaced by the only just 
one—tie cost si creation and management, 

5. It should be loaned on such Security as will furnish a 
true basis of Credit—that is, security that will guarantee 
both the safety of the currency and regulate the amount to 
be put in circulation. This security will consist in the pro- 
ducts of industry, annually produced and exchanged. ‘The 
basis of credit is at present personal security or the indorsed 
notes of supposed responsible indiviiuals : this system gives 
rise, first, to excessive and irregular issues of currency; and, 
second, places credit almost wholly at the disposal of the 
speculating and commercial classes, shutting it out from the 
great body of producers, 

6. It should be redeemable in Products, natin Specie, it 
should purchase all products, all kinds of property, be a 
legal tender and receivable. for taxes and other government 
dues; it would thus serve every purpose and junction of 
money. Gold and silver would be set aside as a currency, 
classed with other prodnets, and be valuable only in ‘the use- 
ful arts. 

7. It should secure credit at all times to the producers and 
owners of products, and furnish the means necessary to effect 
their exchange and the other legitimate business operations 
of society; it would thus maintain aregular and uninter- 
rupted movement in the industrial system. 

$. Tt should expand with production—that is, with the in- 
crease in the amount of products to be exchanged; and it 
should contract with Consamption—that is, with the with- 
drawal of products from circulation for the purpose of being 
consumed. The true Standard by which the amount of cur- 
rency in circulation should be regulated, is the amount of 
exchanges to be effected. 

9. It should lead in an Thdirect manner to the investment 
in useful and productive enterprises of all surplus capital. 
As the abolishment of interest on money would abolish in- 
terest on notes, mortgages, ete. capital would not be hoarded 
and employed for purposes of interest and usury; it could 
only be rendered productive by being invested in usefal-in- 
dustrial enterprises. This change of policy would increase 
greatly the wealth of a country. 

10. It would abolish interest on all notes of hands, bills of 
exchange, drafts, and, in fact, all payments in the future; if 
the currency did not draw interest, they would not. What 
an immense burden would be lifted from the industry and 
business of a country, if such ageform could be effected, if 
a system of Cheap Credit were inaugurated, It would save 
to the industry of the United States alone hundreds of mil- 
lions annually. r 

11. It would abolish the Rental te and replace it by 
payments in installments, Houses draw rent because money 
draws interest ; if the money invested in the houses was re- 
tained and Joaned, it would produce a certain amount of 
income; it must do the same if invested ina house. Now, 
with the aid of a true Currency, a credit system could be 
established by means of which payments for large amounts 
of property could be made in installments ; this would facili- 
tate the purchase and sale of houses, farms, ete, Under 
such a system, every family would in time become the owner 
ot a house, for each pays in the course of years rent enough 
to buy a homestead. If a suit of clothes cost $500, most 
persons would have to hire one, and would pay in the end 
three and four times the original Cost. 

The two'tables we have given, in which the characteristice 
of the two Currencies are contrasted, will convince, we 
think, reflecting minds that there are substantial grouuds 
for believing that the Specie currency is a false one, and 
thata true Currency remains to be discovered. 

+ 


LET US SEEK THE TRUTH. 


BY A, BRISBANE, 


No. 2. 


In the first article some abstract and general ideas in rela- 
tion to the Currency were presented. I now take up the 
practical proofs of the falseness of the Specie currency, and 
the Paper, which is a representative of it. I will endeavor 
to make the subject clear to minds the most prejudiced and 
the most indifferent. 

DEFECTS OF THE SPECIE CURRENCY. 


1. It is an expensive Currency, as it costs a vast amount of 
labor to mine, work and mint the metals of which it is com- 
posed. This expense is useless, as it could be saved by em- 
ploying a material like paper, that costs comparatively 
nothing. 

è 2. It withdraws from the arts two valuable metals, which 
could be employed more usefully in other ways. 

3. It is an arbitrary and fictitious Currency, for, instead of 
representing the products of industry and other exchangeable 
values, which it is the function of a true Currency to do, it 
represents the value only of the iwo metals of whieh it is 


4. Tt is a Monopolizable Currency; that is,it can be absorbed 
and controlled by capitalists and bankers, who, controlling 
it without any restriction, employ it as they please, and in 
loaning it to the speculating and intermediate classes, This 
monopoly and control of the currency by individuals and corpora- 
tions is a violation of a fundamental law of the true Curren- 
ey, which is that it should be under the control of the cal- 
lective Interest, represented by the State, and be regulated en- 
tirely according to the requirements of productive Industry. 
This fifth characteristic gives rise to most of those which 
follow. (What we say of the specie currency applies to our 
present paper money.) 

5. It gives to Capital the control of Labor and its inter- 
ests; it enables it to fix to a great extent the rate of wages, 
to give or withhold employment, and to determine the rates 
of rent of lands and houses. 

6. It gives to Bankers the control of Credit and the issues 
of Currency, which enables them to spoliate the industry of 
countries by usury, to. give or withhold the facilities neces- 
sary to effect the exchange of products, to expand or contract 
the circulating medium, and, in so doing, to stimulate and 
depress alternately trade and industry, producing constantly 


7. It gives to the Commercial Classes the control of the 
Exchange of products, which enables them to fix arbitrary 
prices, to charge large profits, to monopolize and adulterate 
products as they pass through their hands, and to practice 
innumerable frauds in the industrial world. 

8. It is the source of Interest and Usury. They who have 
the monopoly and control of the Currency can, in loaning 
it, CHARGE FOR ITS USE; this charge is called Interest and 
Usury—the former when the rate is fixed by law; the latter 
when it exceeds that rate—but interest and usury are in 
principle the same thing; namely, the price paid for use of 
money. The tendency of the monopolists of the currency 
being constantly to charge hjgh prices for the use of money, 
governments interfere and fix the rate, which is then called 
Taai Interest. Jf governments would create and control the 
currency, and charge for the use of it just enough to cover 
the cost of issue and management, the principle of interest 
could be abolished and that of cost of management established 
in its place. 

9. It flows into the large cities, where it is einplogee in 
commercial and financial speculations, and in gambling in 
stocks and the public funds. It is thus withdrawn from in- 
dustry, and especially from agriculture, which is often para- 
lyzed for want of it. 

10. Jt gives to the Banker the power of refusing Credit, 
and to the Merchant the power of refusing to buy. If for 
any reuson—from fear of political commotions, short crops, 
revulsions, war, etc.—they choose to exercise their power, 
they can arrest all business operations, paralyze Industry, 
produce wide-spread disasters and convulse industrially a 
whole country. 

11. It enables Capital to live without labor; and by means 
of Interest, commercial Profits and Rent, to accumulate in 
its hands the wealth of society. It is the despotic power in 
the industrial system, as was the sword in the old military 
leo they who wield it are the masters of Commerce and 

ustry. 

12. It inverts the true order of things in human society, 
for it creates those influences which render Idleness honora 
ble and Labor dishonorable, by enabling a privileged few 
who accumulate the wealth which Industry produces to live 
in idle ease, avoiding and despising labor, while the labor- 
ing classes live and tojlin poverty and ignorance. 

13. It is indirectly the Source of the Rental system. As 
money draws interest when loaned, it must, when invested 
in houses, draw rent. As a general rule, rents in different 
countries are regulated by the rates of interest. Under the 
rental system, lavor pays fey SwgA for the use of capital 
(which is simply accumulated r) without ever obtaiuing 
the ownership of it.* 

Such are the leading defects of the specie Currency and 
the paper based upon it. We will now point out the leading 
characteristics which a true currency should possess, and tue 
conditions it should fulfill, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A TRUE CURRENCY, 


1. It should be made of some cheap material—one that 
costs comparatively nothing. As money is merely the rgpre- 
sentative of real wealth, it is not necessury that it should 
possess intrinsic value in itselt, as do ge and silver. Our 
pe currency illustrates the bility of using a material 

or money that costs a mere trifle; it thus faitiils one condi- 
tion of a true currency, but it is not to be interred from this 
that it is te true currency. Men go to the ends of the earih 
to obtain at great expense two metals to be employed as 
money, when any material under their hands would answer 
the purpose equally as well. 

2. Itshould be created and issued under the supervision of 


* A house that has required, for example, a thousand daya’ labor to 
bulid, or has cost $2,000—allowing the day's labor to be worth on an 
average $2—is rented, we will suppose, at $200 a year; the Fentee thas 
gives one hundred days' labor each year for the use of the house, snd 
continues this for years, until he has paid in labor the original amount 
of labor which was required to build the house; be owns, however, at 
the cud of the Hine nO part of it, while the owner of the house owns his 
thousand days’ Jubor, with which he can build another and rent it in the 
eame ee sumed pres ee, pe is igre nue in princip.e. If in- 
terest abolished, rental system wou it, a 
bya system of Payments in inatadlesent, ee ene 


o 


A LECTURE BY M. 8. TOWNSEND HOADLEY. 


Every noble person is desiřous of gaining true knowledge 
and applying the same to the means of progress for a suffer- 
nanang race; consequently, when observing that misery 
fills the life-cup ol many individuals, will seek to understand 
the causes which have produced the effects, and aid in their 
removal, that, by so doing, they alleviate human misery and 
bring peace where once was but sorrow and discontent, No 
observing person can look at society as it exists to-day with- 
out discovering the yawning chasms ot crime into which 
thousands are constantly falling: 

Not that by nature they are depraved and inclined to eyil, 
but because, being ignorant of the laws of nature, as applied 
to their being, they are thrown into inharmoniots conditions, 
as a person going on blindly falls into a pit. Finding them- 
selves in these unpleasant and unnatural places, they strug- 
gle to extricate themselves, and often get deeper and deeper 

u the mire. The ignorant, without experience and philoso- 
phy, will cruelly condemn, and often cast upon the already 
burdened soul additional miseries, until abused nature can 
bear no more and sends her boiling currents of indignation 
over their heads. ‘This true and natural resentment is la- 
beled crime, and laws are established by mun for its pun- 
ishment. Natural currents of feeling are obstructed, and as 
waters increase in their flow by opposition, so human feel- 
ings under opposing influences increase, and finally burst all 
before them, flowing wildly, madly on, until the foree of 
opposition hus been removed asid the natural current gained. 
But devastation has been spread along the banks, and time 
only can restore the former beauties. Nature is so very 
faithful to ber laws, however, that amidst all these outbreaks 
she remains true to herself and gives to every current an 
increase of strength in time, Left to herself she brings all 
PA Et res a into harmonious proportions and out 
of darkness produces lignt, out of hatred love. He who 
learns the creative law of one organic formation finds the 
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these things. And woe, woe unto you ministers, who, in 
the name of Christ pretend to save souls when you pay no 
regard to the body, but, on the contrary, too often prosti- 
tute to your base lusts not only the woman you cali wife, 
Hut seduce young, innocent females, the tender lambs of your 
flocks, and then seek to shield yourselves with falsehoods 
and long prayers. i 

Woe unto you fathers, who spend your precious time, 


and perhaps hard earned money, in seeking to improve your 


stock in the animal kingdom, and then plunge headlong 
into the indulgence of your own lust, never giving one 
thought to the healthful and harmonious propagation of 
your own species. Know you not you are sending the 
curse of your own sins down, down through generations 
to follow you ? ‘Thus visiting the sins of the parents upon 
even the third and fourth generations? Every day might 
you learn lessons from the unperverted animal kingdom to 
be profitably applied to your own lives. Woe unto ye, oh, 
women ! Oh, ye mothers, who spend your time in vain pur- 
suits, bowing as votaries at the shrive of fashion, leaving 
your homes and children to the poor care of ignorant ser- 
vants, md your husbands to go whither they will, vainly 
searching for that to satisfy the heart which can alone be 
found in a well regulated, harmonious and virtuous home. 
Who should be, more the lover, the devoted worshiper of 
her who has given all to his keeping, than he who calls her 
wile, and yet, because he possesses her, and in ignorance 
abuses her, he becomes disgusted with the results of his 
own selfishness, and thus sends her Jove from the holy home 
altar, causing her to turn to the little beings, born, not of 
love, but of lust, to find satisfaction for those conjugal 
emotions which have been so unnaturally thrown back upon 
her loving heart. Failing there, as naturally she must, she 
goes forth either as a walking fashion form or turns to other 
men. Mad with her disappointments in him who promised 
so much, and ignorant of the awful consequences of her 
rashness, plunges into vice and prostitution. Thus, oh, 
woman, where human laws have shielded man in making 
thee prostitute to his lusts, thy nature has rebelled, and 
because Divine laws have been mocked, until human beings 
know not what they are, thou hast been prostituted all thy 
days. It is common for people to claim that only the poor, 
the uneducated and lower classes of beings are inclined to 
these terrible vices, but no more loathsome brothel is gazed 
upon by those who walk the starry floors of Spirit Land 
than the United States Capitol, because it is a monument to 
those sirugsling souls of the long ago, who claimed that 
freedom and virtue were the birihrights of humanity, and 
when its rooms are so shamefully desecrated by men who 
profess to be a nation’s safeguard, as propagators of just 
and equitable laws, who fill the very air with the stench of 
their licentiousness. It is, indeed, enough to make angels 
weep. 

Men, having wives and children sharing the worldly 
honors of their political position, envied by the ignorant 
because they do not see the covered rottenness and crime 


eating away the physical body until the very ground almost) 


cries out in loathing when obliged to take back this per- 
verted dust. Facts are stubborn things, but the truth must 
be spoken, for the age demands it; and if itis not applica- 
ble in your own case, surely you can feel no hurt, for only 
wounded birds flutter. We visit a sick, suffering brother or 
sister of the great human family, and witness agonies inde- 
scribable—contracted limbs and sores are holding them in 
awful bondage, and nothing but death can bring relief. 
Physicians say it is an aggravated case of scrofula, and write 
in their private diaries,“ Another natural effect of human 
crime—promiscuous sexual intercourse.” A wife becomes 
a mother, and the little body she has brought into the world, 
through untold misery, naturally designed as a pure temple 
for an immortal spirit, is but a mass of disease, unfitted for 
its divine tenant, who, as though disgusted with such a 
habitation, passes to a cleaner sphere to extract from human 
magnetisms the elements which pure nature, undefiled, 
would have given in a natural, healthful body. Physicians 
say: “ The poor little things inherited scrofula.” Write in 
their diaries, ‘‘ Murdered by the sins of its parents.” 

Aye, so it did inherit scrofula, and perhaps either father 
or mother know just how the seeds were sown. 

Infidelity to the marriage relation, the base indulgence of 
lust with women for whom he had not the slightest respect, 
to say nothing of love, may have been the cause from the 
father, or the mother may have been driven to reckless reta- 
tions with other men, Causes, minutely explained, are too 
numerous to mention. Every human being must expect to 
“reap as he has sown,” sooner or later. A man might stand 
beside the seed of a thistie, from the moment he dropped it 
in the ground until it germinates, grows and blossoms, 
commanding it to be a rose with every breath, but only a 
thistle blossom crowns his efforts. He might as well alee 
take to change the ocean’s bed, check Niagara’s flow, or 
drain the Mississippi River dry as to think of ultimately 
changing nature’s laws. Her law.of retribution is as sure as 
her law of compensation, and both are immutable, admitting 
of no amendment or repeal, and this is why we should de- 
yote our energies to the solving of her mysteries, that we 
may avert such Consequences as bring misery instead of hap- 
piness. Sometimes im sowing the purest seeds we must 
delve in filthy soil, and thus in sowing seeds of moral good- 
ness we must enter, more or less, into elements of buman 
vice and crime. When human beings see God in nature, 
read His gospel revelations in every leaf and flower, in every 
bird and beast, in every human face, and feel His divine in- 
spirations flowing throngh every human heart, linking it to 
every pulsating organ throughout all nature; when nature's 
bible is sacredly and solemnly perused, its commands 
obeyed, its Christ-spirit lived, indeed, when God's com- 
mands in nature’s bible are made man’s highest demands in 
his. earth-life, we may hope to welcome the dawning of s 
brighter morning whose golden rays shall flood the earth 
with gladness, and to see men and women as true to the di- 
vine relations of sexual intercourse as are the highest order 
of animals at least. 


People stand aghast in view of the great revolution going 
on in the marriage relations, hold up their hands in holy 
horror, as newspapers come laden with avcounts of crimes 
and the great numbers of divorces granted every month in 
our so-called courts of justice. 

Wonder what can be the cause? Everybody condemns 
everybody, and this spirit of condemnation inspires both 
judge and jury, who, without even an attempt to reason 
irom effect to cause, deal out their hell-born penalties upon 
the struggling victims, thus blocking still more the currents 
of their better aspirations ; and they usually go forth ten 
times more the children of hell than before. I mean by the 
term hell, unnatural conditions. It is as natural for the soul 
to rebel against oppression as for water to accumulate its 
forces when obstructed by rubbish cast into the stream ; and 


when we remember that marriage is an inviolable law of na- 
ture, cementing its objects with pure and holy love, giving 
them perfect fidelity, we can but understand how it is that 
by man’s tampering, being so ignorant, be would unavoida- 
bly bring about extremes which, as before remarked, are 
labeled crimes. We believe divine marriage is perfect fidel- 
ity to the conjugal relation between one man and one 
woman, and no more. We believe in a perfect union of 
hearts as well as interests, and that no violation of such a 
marriage law could possibly take place. The possibility of 
repeal proves the imperfection of a law. But for the rem- 
edy you ask? First, learn what Nature’s Jaws are as ap- 
plied to all the departments of your own org nisms, both 
pliysical and menta!, and then as children are born to you— 
which, under purely natural conditions, will be children of 
love instead of lust—teach them, also, the lessons of crea- 
tion, the uses, and blessings in consequence ; the abuses, and 
miseries in consequence of the whole organic structure. Not 
an organ of the body but is useful, and productive of happi- 
ness When naturalhy used. “Not one but causes mis- 
ery when abused. In God’s image we are creative 
beings; what more holy then than the creative organs ? 
What more divine than the true use? Weare endowed 
with reason and good intelligence, which enables us to study 
causes, and learn, by reasoning from effect to cause, the 
laws pertaining to ail conditions; and when we resurrect 
our instincts from the grave of ignorance in which they have 
so long Jain we shall be able to make ourselves more worthy 
the image we bear. Fathers should be the teachers and 
guides of their daughters, baving their moral culture and 
spiritual unfoldment constantly in mind, which sacred work 
will be a safeguard for their own lives, for no father can de- 
sire to carry corrupt morals to his daughter. The female 
nature instinctively turns to the male for strength, counsel, 
companionship, and when fathers and brothers meet this 
demand naturally: the temptation is removed for 
daughters and sisters .o go among those whose 
moral principles are not strong enough to in- 
sure their satety, because they have not been taught to 
regard every woman as a sister. Mothers should become 
the counseling friends and companions of their sons, guiding 
with true divinity of love their matily natures, teaching 
them the law of controlling their passions, giving them lov- 
ing counsel in all their walks, thus exaiting their whole 
lives. Be their confidants, without condemning, though 
they sometimes err, for oh, how sweet to every man and 
woman is the memory of mother's forgiving look, mother's 
kisses and caresses, mother’s don’t be a bad child any more. 
Human beings need each other’s magnetisms, and when 
pure in their moral relations find the medicine many times 
for debilitated conditions; A free mingling of the sexes, 
governed by the pure law of family love, or the love existing 
between brothers and sisters, established first by parental 
communion described, would soon cleanse society from the 
terrible degradations that so stain our community. Fathers! 
embrace und kiss your daughters, let them feel the purity of 
your loye for them. Such demonstrations of love's exist- 
ence are just as necessary to theif healthful, affectionate 
growth, as sunshine to deyolop the beauty and fragrance of 
à flower. Change the horrible idea prevailing among so 
many, that emuraces and kisses are only evidences of sensual 
desires. Hundreds of thousands of good women 
will testify that they are starving for embraces and 
kisses from their husbands, unattended by sensual desires 
and demands, and when at length they get only sensualism, 
they come to loathe the very touch and almost hale their 
presence, Let not the pure and spotless nature of a daugh- 
ter be contaminated with sensualism in the father. Mothers, 
be ye lovingly affectionate with your sons! for your kisses 
and: caresses will help to regulate the seminal fluid, and pre- 
vent the explosive accumulations that burl so many down 
the steps of crime. Jé is not the restraining of nature's forces 
that gives pag or safety, but a regulation of all her circulating 
powers, Keep the current of the stream free and unobstruct- 
ed, and its waters will seldom overflow the banks. Culti- 
vating the love of the beautiful, of flowers, the works of art 
and of nature, and above all the harmony of music in fami- 
lies, will have a tendency to produce a harmonious develop- 
ment in the growth of children rounding out all their faculties. 
The person whose one faculty has been cultivated, to the neg- 
lect of all others, is not the truly great mun, or woman; 
but when all faculties are developed, you see the great soul 
gleaming out all around, and no one, high or low, rich or 
poor, but gathers sunshine and sympathy from such a pres- 
ence, Order is said to be heaven's first law, so there is a 
time and place for everything, To know when and 
how to act, without intruding upon others’ rights or privi- 
leges, is of great consequence. To pay the same deference 
to others, we feel to claim for ourselves, should be lessons 
daily taught to young minds. To seek to call out others’ 
opinions should be as much taught as the expression of one’s 
own. In short, if the practice of the golden rule be applied 
to every department of our conscious existence, we shall be 
more true to nature than we have ever dream Our homes 
will become more sacred and holy, our loves More pure, and 
we shall really come to know that peace on earth and good 
will to man is possible. Angels have no more beautifal 
pictures to gaze upon in the spheres of the blest, than may be 
found in an earthly home, where father and mother are nat- 
urally adapted and true to each other, weaving into their 
Guily lives all those little tendernesses, pettings and caress- 
ings and holy confidences, which are divine manifestations 
in buman lite, drawing to the home altar by these glories, 
the affections of children, who come, not as unwelcome vis- 
ilants because they are the fruits of lust, but as angels, 
gliding through heaven's gates ajar, knowing only pure love 
trom the begianing to the end of earth’s pilgrimage. Pov- 
erty insy come to them, they are only drawn more ten- 
derly together in its unfeeling presence. Sickness may 
come; ail are anxious nurses watching with untiring vigils 
around the sulferer. Hands, charged with love’s magnetism, 
press the feyered brow and cool the heated pillow. Words 
of sweet encouragement fall like rich music upon the 
ear, No cold hearteaness: No want of sympathy; 
and when joys come, all share the pleasure, and each is 
happy in the happiness of the other. Who is not made bet- 
ter by entering the atmosphere of such a home, and why 
shall we not seek to produce conditions for the establish- 
ment ofsuch ¢ When we can be made to understand that 
our earthly lives and conditions are as soil, from whence will 
grow, in a great degree, our joys and miseries, fora lon 
ume in the life beyond this, that from seeds of tares an 
thistles we cannot gather the legitimate fruit, that we shall 
sorrow exceedingly over our negligence, or, in reaping the 
rich harvest of roses and lilies, or good motives and pure 
endeavors, we shall rejoice with great joy, then surely we 
will strive for the attainment of the best possibilities of our 
natures on earth. 


Asin this world we build our homes from the timber we 
prepare, and they are beautiful, or otherwise, just ss we have 
prepared them, so are we preparing our spirflual mansions, 
not made with hands, but growths from thoughts, feclings, 
words and deeds. “Onr to-days and yesterdays «re the 
blocks with which we build.” 

We do not ignore the ntility of anything in God’s creation, 
but know that all things serve a wise snd holy purpose, when 
properly used. If the farmer desires to tertilize the soil he 
desires to cultivate, he does not allow the fertilizing compost 
tolay upon the reots of his fruits, yegeiables or grains until it 
bas caused decay, but stirs and mixes all together, The weak 
soil grows stronger, at.d the sickening, disgusting compost 
is resurrected into living beauty and sweetest aromas to fill 
the atmosphere and bless. Ali through the fields of society 
we can find these immense’ piles of compost, daily rotting 
the roots of human endeavors over which they lie, and peo- 
ple passing them by with averted faces, because they have 
not energy and moral courage enough to open and spread 
them over the barren soil, ready for the great subsoiling 
plow which the Almighty ever sends in a time of need. 

Away with this dastardly indolence, let us to work! 
What though we soil our white hands and sunburn our tair 
complexion ? What théugh the owls may hoot satus and 
the bats flap their wings:aboutour heads? There is health 
for us in such exercise. 

Don the gymnastic suit for Spiritual movements. Count 
one, two, raise our Spiritual arms,and the angels, who ever 
«practice with us, will put in our hands the magicrod, which, 
when brought downward, wil! smite the rock of cold indif- 
ference, and, from tbe fissure thus produced, wili gush the 
pure waters of love, “ clear as crystal,” cleansing, purifying 
and mingling these elements for the glorious use assigned 
them. 

Churches bear this inscription, according to the preten- 
sions of their supporters. Hospitais for moral invalids; but 
when a poor, morally sick creature enters to be nursed and 
treated; until health is restored, He finds, instead of 
a soft, comfortable bed and sympathizing nurses, 
the rack of the Inquisition, and the torturous instruments of 
the self-conceited dupes of false religions. These applica- 
tions increase his disease,and either he dics a moral death 
upon the rack before them or rushes into the street to lay 
his dying head upon the cold paymg stones of human con- 
demunation which lie all along our way. This inseription is 
upon the United Siates Capitol, by the pretensions of its in- 
mates. ‘‘ Security of human rights, life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, by the strict administration of jūs- 
tice(?)! Practical remedies for moral diseases!” The 
wronged soul enters and asss for his. righis. The moans, 


groans and cursings of the down-trodden poor seen on every 


hand describe this dispensation of justice better than we can. 
Others ask for their inalienable right to life. Prisons and 
gallows reveal how sacrediy their lives sre guarded, and the 
demand for liberty is mocked at every step of buman prog- 
ress, Oh, God! increase the power of angels, of noble men 
and women until Thy Laws are all pre-eminently above all, 
and Thy Love hath made freeand pare and true Thy chil- 
dren. 
+ 


PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS. 


The following from the Providence Journal is a richly de- 
served tribute to our esteemed friend who is now abroad at 
Florence, Italy. Her address is care Maquay & Hooker: 

The portrait of Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis, by Miss Rose 
F. Peckham, now on exhibition at Henry T. Brown’s, Nov. 
60 Westminster street, needs only to be seen to command 
immediate recognition asa work of decided genius. Mr. 
Lowell says: ** The highest wisdom of criticism is in theca- 
pacity to admire.” In looking at this beautifal portrait, 
there can be few persons who may not convritulate them- 
selves on the possession of this “highest wisdom.” It is 
especially remarkable as the work of a lady who has but re- 
cently given her attention to this branch of art. Many per- 
sons, during the past summer, have seen and admired Miss 
Peckham’s finished and admirable copy of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ charming “ Novel Reader,” the picture of a young 
giri reading the story of Clarissa Harlowe, one of the choicest 
gems now adorning the walls of the Provideuce Athcnmum. 

In the portrait of Mrs. Davis, Miss Peckham’s second at- 
tempt at delineation from life, she has attained a degree of 
excellence which gives presage of-a brilliant and successful 
future. To greatideality and nobility of conception it unites 
firmness and precision of handling, accuracy of drawing 
and a thoroughly conscientious and careful treatment of 
details. 

The whole tone and coloring of the picture, the pure flesh 
tints, the delicate cloud-like hues of the costume and dra- 
peries, beautifully relieved against a dark background, har- 
monize well with the refined and elevated expression of the 
face and the classic repose of the features. It is a picture to 
excite at the first glance, emotions of interest and curiosity— 
one of those portraits which unmistakably indicate a history 
and a career. 

Renouncing all the impossible contours of the approved 
fashion-piate model, the artist has selected from her own fine 
feminine intuitions a costume which, in defiance of the ca- 
pricious changes of fashion, can never become obsolete or 
ungraceful, a costume as naturally and simply appropriate as 
the verdant mantle of the mossTose on the cool green peplum 
of the water-lily, : 

The flexuous curves of the layender-tinted robe adapt 
themselves easily to the form without cincture, brooch or 
ornament, while 

“ Its delicate draperies, made of point lace.“ 
are as exquisitely delineated as are those of Bret Harte’s 
translated heroine. 

The rendering of the hair cannot be too highly praised ; 
touched by time to that hue of shadowy silver which fash.on 
to-dzy esteems the crowning grace of matronly beauty, it 
enhaloes the fair face 

“ Like the dim circlet floating round a pearl.” 

Apart from its artistic excellence, the painting is interest- 
ing, not only as the portrait of a beautiiul woman, bat as the 
portrait of one widely known for her earnest and life long 
devotion to the enlightenment and emancipation of woman. 

Mrs. Davis, as one of the earliest advocates of woman 
suftrage in America, has attained a position which will mike 
this fae portrait of in Vaine and interest as the great 
cause to which she has devoteil herself continues to win, 
more and more, the sympathies and suffrages of all thought- 
ful minds. 

eae ee 

“Liberality may be carried too far in those who have chil- 

dren to inherit from them.” 
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Crtizen GEORGR R. ALLEN, for whose very able address, 
given below, I gladly yield most of my space this week in 
the Bulletin, was one of the founders of the New Democ- 
RACY, one of whose leading lines or policy this address is 
devoted to expounding, The same parties who were first 
active in the New Desocoracy have been also allied with 
the COSNOPOLITTAN CONFERENCE which holds meetings every 
Sunday afternoon in Bleecker street, corner of the Bowery; 
and with the new political party now in a transitional state 
of formation, and which has taken for the time the name of 
Tre Worxrxe Men’s Parry, but which will probably sët- 
tle upon the name of Tue Propie’s Parry or unite with 
Tae Equat Rreats Parry, as all these movements have 
the same general object in view. 

It is so rare to find a clear, well-considered and compre- 
hensive statement of a distinct line of proposed policy in 
reformatory politics that this address has unusual value, and 
I bespeak for it dispassionate consideration from the readers 
of the Bulletin. It is too long to admit of comment at 


consideration will prove it to be founded upos justice. 


persons to labor. 
half only of the male population are how producers, this 
would double the productive force of the country, which is 
eqnivalent to-a reduction of one-half in the hours of labor, 


price, driving lesser capitalists from the field. Allowing, 
then, the nation to be the greatest capitalist, it is capable of 
employing machinery and organizivg labor upon a larger 
and more economical scale than any private capitalist or 
corporation, abd not being (like individuals) mercenary, it 
can afford to dispense its preducts at cost, and t us success- 
fully encroach upon every individual enterprise, and compel 
employers to relinquish business and enter the field of pro- 
ductive labor as employes of the nation. At first glance 
this might seem like a cruel leveling process, but anor 
wet 
us examine into some of the benefits that would accrue from 


such a system of employment, 


FIRST—IT WOULD EQUALIZE 
DUCERS, AND DIMINISH THE 
MINIMUM. 

The effect of national competition would be to force all 

Accepting the general estimate that one- 


LABOR BY MAKING ALL PRO- 
HOURS OF LABOR TO THEIR 


No just person can be blind to the fact that woman’s op- 


pr rtunities should be in every respect equal to man’s; that 
she should possess all the privileges that he enjoys, and re- 
ceive equal Compensation for equal services. 
corded to woman, her sphere of usefulness would be 
enlarged, and she also become a producer, 
rifted of its toil and only becomes a healthful exercise, when 
machinery constitutes the bone anil muscle, and man and 
wo'nan the brain or directilée power, woman may be equally 
useful in the field of industry. It becomes therefore the duty 


Were this ae- 


When labor js 
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of woman to emancipate the race from toil by sharing the 
necessary labor, and the duty of man to make opportunities 
for her to do'so. The companionship of the opposite sexes 
would render labor more agreeable to both, and, by again 
doubling the productive power, correspondingly equalize 
and diminish toil. Considering further the increased facili 
ties for obtaining and using machinery that government 
would have. and the economy of systematized and combined 
labor, it will be evident that two hours’ labor per day of all 
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NATIONALIZATION OF LABOR, ON THE BASIS OF 
EQUAL RIGHTS, OPPORTUNITIES AND 
COMPENSATION. 
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SHOWING IT TO BE THE MOST FEASIBLE AND RAPID METHOD 
OF ATTAINING UNIVERSAL CO-OPERATION—AN AD- 
DRESS BEFORE THE COSMOPOLITAN CON- 
FERENCE, BY GEORGE R. ALLEN. 
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[Printed first in The Cosmopolitan ; revised and enlarged 
for The Bulletin of the Pantarchy.] 


The present age is fraught with agitations of reform in 
many directions, each embracing a class of individuals ded- 
icated to its particular branch, and believing that until such 
reform is inaugurated man cannot possibly enjoy his rights 
as a human being, 

As in the field of science, one branch so merges into all 
the others as to lose its identity as.a particular science, so all 
phases of social reform are so linked as to necessitate a cor- 
responding advance before @ field of action can truly be 
found for any. It requires, therefore, some universal plan 
of action, embodying all the individual reforms before so- 
ciety con be successfully reconstructed upon a homogeneous 
basis ; some plan that will remove all the conflicts of human 
interests, which the present competitive system engenders, 
and unite all the forces. of human nature into harmonious 
action for the general good of the race. 

The belief in the principle of co-operation, and that it will 
ultimately become a panacea for ail the evils that afflict the 
laboring classes is rapidly gaining ground in this country 
and in Europe. For many years efforts: have been made in 
various directions to establish co-operative industries, some 

roving partial successes, others failures. Those who labor 

ook forward with hope to a time when these societies will 
spring up in every part of the land, until they finally absorb 
and unite all the laboring interests of the globe. 

The principle of co-operation is true, but the method of 
beginning with a small model and gradually expanding un- 
til the society becomes universal is fraught with so many 
difficulties as to make success a matter of doubt. Small so- 
cieties are subject to the competition of outside labor and 
the conspiracies-of capitalists, so that they require the most 
careful nursing to preserve their existence long enough to 
become self-supporting. 

As the product of a single grain of wheat may by accu- 
mulation give eustenance to the whole earth, or the usury of 
a single penny absorb all the wealth, so there is a simple 
machinery of action which can gather in and unite all the 
interests of mankind, and surely and speedily accomplish all 
that the advocates of co-operation desire to see effected. 

_ This machinery is 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATION, OR MUTUAL INSURANCE OF 
SOCIETY. 

There are at all seasons, and more especially during the 
winter, in the cities, towns and villages, persons having fam- 
ilies to provide for who are unable to get emplyment, and 
subjected, therefore, to the evils of extreme poverty, vir- 
tually becoming paupers, unless, too proud to be dependent, 
they choose to prey upon society. As society has them to 
support either directly or indirectly in idleness, would it not 
be better that it should get an adequate return for its provi- 
sion, and at the same time place those persons above the 
condition of dependents or the disquictude of want ? 

This could be most effectually done by the national guar- 
antee of employment to all such persons as are unable under 
the present system to find it, beginning where private capi- 
tdl ends, and by the establishment of workshops, farms and 
various branches of industry, afford labor to all applicants, 
that nove need suffer through enforced idleness. 

The Goyernment has given us a precedent, both during 
and after the war, in the case of the Freedmen’s Bureau for 
the protection and employment of destitute freedmen. The 
Government took possession of abandoned plantations and 
continued to work them under the supervision of its agents. 
Congress adopted last March a resolution declaring the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to have been a most efficient instrument 
in promotiog the well being and education of foar millions 
and a half of people. During the panic of 1854-5 in New 
York, the unemployed workmen petitioned the Common 
Council to employ them on public works, which the city did 
tə the fall extent of its charter, giving relief to thous nds, 
and preventing & serious riot, to oppose which the military 
of the city been ordered to hold themselves in 

at an hour’s notice. 


In glancing over the commercial world we perceive that 


the large Capitalists in trade or manufacture are gradually 


absorbing the smaller ones; that according to the laws of 


trade, the more the capital invested, the moré economy 
there is in production aud a corresponding depreciation in 


readiness 


persons, male and female, would keep the productive indus- 
try and wealth of the country at its present standard. 


SECOND—IT WOULD KENDER THE LAND WORTHLESS TO IN- 


DIVIDUALS SO THAT If WOULD FALL INTO THE HANDS 
OF, AND BECOME THE-PROPERTY OF THE NATION. 


Eearnest and philanthropic men labored for years to ob- 


tain the “ Homesténd Bill,” which although good of itself, 
has-been rendered almost inoperative by land speculators 
having located their grants so fur out upon the frontier that 
the actual settler is compelled to go beyond the bounds of 
civilization, and away from the markets in order to take ad- 
vantage of the law. 
has complicated the diffi 
road corporations, and tie land reformers are rallying their 
forees to prevent, if possible, Congress from voting away 
the balance of the p*ople’s lands in the same manner. 


ome recently, too, the Government 
culty by enormons grants to rail- 


Most of the land reformers would favor a statute of land 


limitation, sò that no individual could hold more than a cer- 
tain number of acres 
advance of the Agrarian laws passed by the Romans 
years ago. 


As a reform measure, this is not in 
2,500 
* 


Palliatives are but compromises with a system, whereas 


radical reforms gre inaugurations of improved systems. 


If all persons born npon the earth are equally entitled to 


land, wherever they choose to fix their abode; either tem- 
porarily or otherwise, then land must be common property; 
for populations are continually shifting, and it would not be 
possible to myke daily divisions, or to accord each person 
lands having equal advantages of soil and locations. 
justice demands thet lands be held in common. 


Exuct 


Were national farms established here aud there through- 


‘out the country upora large scale, having all the improved 
implements of labor, and their producis sold at cost, it 
would render private farming so unprofitable that the sur- 
rounding farmers would abandon their lands and seek em- 
ployment upon those belonging to the nation, and as these 
extended and multiplied, land would become valueless tits 
owners and sò gravilate into the hands of the nation, thus 
preventing further traffic in the soil, and destroying Janded 
aristocracics. 


Not only farms with their stock and agricultural imple- 


ments, but all workshops, tools and machinery would in the 
same manner revert to the nation and succumb to ils super- 
vision, making all the accumulated labor of past generations 
equally tvailable to the present one; for the nation would 
then be the proprietor and employer, and all its people ten- 
ants and employes. 


THIRD—IT WOULD DIGNIFY LABOR BY MAKING ALL PARTIOI- 


PANTS, AND 
AND CAPITAL. 


At present agportion of society exercise their craft by be- 
coming distributors and manipulating the market to suit 
their interesis. Through powerlul combinations they gar 
ner up the necessaries of life and create a scarcity by which 
they profit. Though in their private relations they may be 
genial and benevolent, yet really they are no less vampires, 
who feed upon the biood of humanity, self-constituted and 
tacitly acknowledged administrators, who take to themselves 
toll of all that can feed, clothe or sustain life. It is con- 
sidered an evidence of superior intelligence thus to appro- 
priate that which others, less acute or more honest bave pro- 
duced; therefore labor fs atest of mental inferiority, and so 
long as such an opinion prevails it will be held in disgrace. 
This class of human parasites look updn the workman as 
only a machine; although, being unable to live without his 
assistance, they profess with their lips to respect Inbor, there- 
by to enconrage the workman to be resigued to his position. 

Another body ef persons live by the direct employment of 
Jabor, Between them and the employed there seems to be 
a growing antagonism. Among artisans and laborers this 
has generated ‘‘ Labor Unions” for mutual protection and 
resistance to the tyrany of employers. Workingmen thus 
far have resorted to “* strikes” to redresa their grievances, but 
they are entirely futile to accomplish the ends desired. 
Without national worksliops to fly to, they must continue 
to be starved into submission. Al! theirlabors and devices 
as yet have been useful only in schooling them into a truer 
knowledge of what constitutes the just and natural relations 
between man and man. 

As thë breach widens between these two classes, it is se- 
verely felt in the loose manner in which work is often per- 
formed. Expostulations upon the part of employers only 
exasperate the workmen into defiance. Tis discord has 
even extended among family servants so as to become a seri- 
ous source of annoyance to almost every bouschold. Femi- 
lies in cities are gravitating to hotels and boarding houses to 


HEAL THE ANTAGONISM BETWEEN LABOR 


: 


rid themselves of this grievance. Labor will continue to 
grow more and more unreliable until the labor question is 
s-ttled. The culmination of this antagonism will be the ex- 
tinction of employers as a class. When this 4s accom- 
plished, and all enter the field of labor, man and woman, 
whatever may be their grade of intelligence, their own self- 
respect becomes bound with the cause of labor, and the ben 
of servitude being removed, the long-forbidden claims of 
labor are recognized, and she enters into possession of her 
birthright. 


FOURTH—IT WOULD MAKE WOMAN FINANCIALLY INDEPEND- 
ENT OF MAN AND RID SOCIETY OF MERCENARY MARRIAGES 
AND THEIR EVIL CONSEQUENCES. 

Woman being now dependent on man for a support, she 
is hedged in on all sides by false conditions and convention- 
alities, and subject to so many conflicts between propriety 
and interest on the one hand and the natural desires on the 
other, that spontaneity is lost, and she has but litte freedom 
to make an unbiased choice. If her affections are enlisted 
outside of her social sphere, by following their bent she 
may lose caste and life-long friends, and if she sacrflices af- 
fection to the coercion of circumstances, her life will be 
equally unhappy. If she is left to struggle alone in the 
world, she finds the avenues of business so closed that she 
can get no remunerative employment, and to avoid a life of 
destitution is often glad to accept of a protector, who under 
favorable circumstances would not have been her choice. 
But were she relieved from the burden of dependence and 
possessed of the same opportunities and compensation for 
labor as man, she would never haye legally or otherwise to 
sell herseif fora support. The causes of blighted affection 
would be ameliorated, and a truer union of the sexes con- 
duce to the elevation of the moral and physical status of the 
race. 

The subjects of marriage, divorce and free love, by being 
daily forced upon our notice, are brought prominently be- 
fore the consideration of the public. Unhappy marrisges 
instead of being, as formerly, exceptions, may now, by their 
frequency, be looked upon as the rule, 

The stimulation of intellect by education has been more 
marked in this generation than preceding ones, giving ereater 
prominence to the encephalia and increasing the general 
sensibilities of the individual. Conditions that in past gene- 
rations were phiegmatically endured, now cause irritation 
too great to be borne. As the esthetic in humanity is called 
out, the sympathies and antipathies are intensified. The 
harness that our forefathers stolidly accustomed themselves 
to wear, misfits us in every particular, galling wherever it 
touches. Continued efforts to adapt ourselves to unfavorable 
conditions, overtax the nerve centres, causing complicated 
disorders, which the medical faculty are powerless to cope 
with. Woman, being more delicately organized than man, 
suffers the most. It is only by release trom the thousand 
bondages that restrain her, and living in the true order of 
natural adaptation, that these diseases will disappear. 


FIFTU—IT WOULD EQUALIZE WEALTH, DESTROY ARISTOCRACY, 
AND REMOVE ALL CRIMES THAT SPRING FROM POVERTY, OR 
THE FEAR OF IT. 


Poverty 1s SLAVERY! Who can estimate its evils? It 
narrows down the liberty and enjoyments of its victims 
almost to the plane of incarcerated criminals. Were it not 
for the stigma attached, prison life, with a certainty of pro- 
vision, would be preferable to the condition of many of the 
poor of this city ; indeed, persons have been known to com 
mit offenses that they may be thus insured for a time from 
the harassments of uncertainty and privation. Those who 
have descended from wealth and position, when they become 
dilapidated in dress and precarious in existence, lose social 
caste, and in their humiliation, avoid those whom they lad 
known in effluence, and so their social sphere narrows down 
to a few individuals as poor and unfortunate as themselves. 
They are restricted in travel, dress and food, and in every 
department of life—full of wants which they have no means 
of satisfying. Man is free to act and enjoy when he has the 
means and facilities; without them he is in chains. Those 
who are born-and pass through life in poverty may not suffer 
the peculiar mortifications arising from social ostracism, yet 
they carry with them the burdens of poverty in the shape of 
ignorance added to want. 

Were all equally compensated for labor there would be 
no excessive wealth, neither would there be any poverty ; 
the evils of both conditions being removed. 

Poverty, or the fear of it, causes most of the anxieties 
dnd evils of life. He who defrauds community and hoards 
his millions is striving to build up a guarantee for himself 
and family from future want. He uses every méans that 
cunning can devise to overreach his neighbor, and grinds 
the poor to fill his coffers ; still the spectre of want is never 
conciliated. Man’s selfish faculties are unduly exercised by 
being perverted to individual purposes, and his moral senti- 
ments beld in restraint by his interests. 

Men pride themselves upon a long line of ancestry who 
have not made the least effort of themselves to enlarge the 
productive wealth of a nation, but who have required the 
united labors of many persons to cater to their wants and 
sustain their respectability, They claim that by virtae of 
superior intelligence they should be awarded the lion’s share 
of the goods of life; that their time and services are of 
more value than other men’s and sholiuld be better compen- 
sated: They do not consider that if nature has endowed 
one with more intelligence than another, he carries the com- 
pensation with him by virtue of its possession, and if soci- 
ety is to be partial, it would be more reasonable to compen- 
sate him for whom nature has done the least, 

If we love justice we cannot desire to continue such a sys- 
tem ol rapine and extortion, for it is destructive to the true 
interests of the wealthy as well as the poor. It creates 
custe in society, by enabling the few to. live in luxury while 
the toiling millions are wretched slaves. It is an error to 
suppose that the wealthy few can be happy in their posses- 
sions, while the poverty of those whom \hey have indirectly 
robbed is continually before their eyes ; and they cannot in 
their hearts but acknowledge the 5 he of such inequality. 
The interests of humanity are so linked that no benevolent 
man can be happy while his brothers are suffering, therefore 
the race cannot realize a high degree of happiness until ull 
are equally blessed. 

The anxieties and sufferings of the poor are consequent 
upon the insuflicient remuneration, the fickleness of demand 
for their labor, and the excessive hours of toil which con: 
sume all the day, and unfit them, even had they time, for 
enjoymeft and recreation. 

For months every year many are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and they and their families are obliged to subsist 
upon what is barely sufficient to preserve a miserable exist- 
ence, while those who may be so fortunate as to keep their 
situations, know not how soon a dullness in trade, or the 
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petitions of successful rivals, may deprive them also of their | ticipate in Society, and that the word Rights relates solely to 


means of support, and make them involuntary idlers and 

paupers. 

Itis want, or the fear of it, that prevails upon this class to 
become thieves and burglars. It is the disgrace attached to 
labor, and the excessive toil required by employers that 
cause people to shrink from it and become gamblers and 
tricksters, Itis to drown lummiliution and the cares of life 
that men resort tothe intoxicating bowl, for it makes them, 
for the moment, lords and millionaires. 

Without violence to-society, all these evils would gradually 
die out as the nation grew into proprietorship and equality 
in all things became estublished. Education ina few gene- 
rations would vanish ignorance; and casies of intellect would 
succumb to the enlightenment of the masses. 

In the decadence of the old system of labor and commerce, 
man’s selfish faculties, by a narrower sphere of action, would 
cease to be the preponderating ones, while the range of the 
moral and spiritual being enlarged, individuals would no 
longer be designated by. the epithets of good and bad, and 
the basis of religious aristocracies thereby destroyed. 

Tyrauny of ail kinds must cease, because of the change of 
men’s relations to each other. Instead of landlords and ten- 
ants, employers and hirelings, masters and slaves, rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, good and bad; men would be 
brothers, bound together by mutual interests, holding the 
natural wealth of the earth in common, but entirely unre- 
strained in the use of their personal property and rights. 
After satisfying the demands of society by all laboring two 
hours per day, or its equivalent, for which they are paid 
sufficient for daily support, they are unfettered for the bal- 
ance of the day to devote themselves to any labor of love in 
which they are interested. 

Under such a system it would be manifestly unjust that 
any should receive pay for overwork, for when the producis 
aré adjusted to the demand, one cannot monopolize labor 
without defrauding others, 

SIXTH—PEOPLE WOULD BE ABLE TO PURCHASE THE NECES- 
SARIES AND LUXURIES OF LIFE AT COSf,OF PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRIBUTION, SAVING AT LEAST FIFTY PER CENT, 
UPON PRESENT PRICES, 

It is well known that wealthy citizens of the metropolis 
and other cities can purchase their produce and provisions 
at wholesale or directly from the producer, at the most avail- 
able seasons of the year, and store them up for winter's use. 
But the poor, having to purchase their food day by day, in 
very small quantities, are subjected, more especially during 
winter, when the facilities for transportation are impaired, to 
the evils of paying almost famine prices to those who have 
in pdvance stored it up for the occasion. Food destined for 
the poor passes through several hands, each taking its proiit, 
before even it reaches the small retailer, so that it may safely 
he estimated that most articles ef food cost the poor from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. more than the rich. 

in 1857, during the suspension of specie payments and the 
prostration of business in New York, Mayor Wood pro- 
posed to the Common Council to issue city script, for the 
purchase of provisions in the West, to be sold to the working 
people here at cost. The opposition of bankers, speculators 
and traders deteated the adoption of this just proposition. 

After the capture of New Orleans, General Butler sold 
Government rations to the citizens at cost, to protect them 
against the extortions of sutlers, and at Baton Rouge General 
Bunks supplied the people with bread from the Government 
bakery, when the bakers were charging exorbitant profits, 
thereby compelling the bakers to limit their prices to a fixed 
rate, 

After the war our Government, through its Commissary 
Department, distributed food at cost among the poor whites 
and blacks of the South, thus saving thousands trom starva- 
tion. Were the nation supervisor of industry and trade it 
could transport iis provisions, coal and manufactured wares 
upon its own railroads and canals, and in a similar manner 
distribute in large or small quantities to consumers at cost. 

This would be less than the wealthy now pay to individ- 
ual producers, for national farms, mines and factories 
could be conducted more economically than private enter- 
prises of the kind. The nation, or the people, which con- 
stitute the nation, labor therefore asa whole for the good of 
each and every individual, making it the duty of society to 
see that there is no want within its limits, no crime or suffer- 
ing resulting from poverty. The great burden of rent which 
now crushes the poor would be lifted when the nation be- 
comes landlord and requires only sufficient rent to keep 
buildivgs in repair. 
SEVENTH—THUE NATION WOULD TRANSPORT PASSENGERS AND 

FREIGHT OVER ITS ROADS AND THOROUGHFARES AT COST, 

THUS GIVING THE PEOPLE OPPORTUNITIES TO CHANGE THEIR 

LOCATION AS OFTEN AS ‘DESIRABLE. ` 

We see at the present time our railroads, becoming. vast 
monopolies. Instead of competing with each other, that 
the public may derive the benefit of cheaper travel, they 
find it for their interests to consolidate, leaying the people 
at their mercy. While itwas expected that the roads would 
be built and conducted for the interests of society, they are 
made to exact inordinate tribute and become instruments of 
oppression, Actuated by meréensry motives, their owners 
disregard the public convenience and safety. Rival compi- 
nies block the trains and detuin the passengers, while the 
alinost daily records of fatal accidents, for which no one is 
respousible, attest the insecurity of life. By the union of 
the mining and railroad interests, millions of people depend 
for their supply of coal upon the option of a few soulless 
corporations, who by banding together have the power to 
defraud, by creating artificial scarcities, and charging extor- 
tionate rates. A few railroad kings grasp the public lands, 
buy our legislators and rule our nation. 

Were the railroads, telegraphs, canals, expresses, gas 
works, etc., to become the property of the people, and un- 
der their supervision, they would be conducted as the post 
office system is (except by direct employment instead of by 
contracts), for their mutual interests. The fares collected 
would be only sufficient to keep the institutions in good 
running order. 


a [vo BE conTINVED.] 
NN eae 
FUNDAMENTAL POLITICAL PROPOSITIONS, 


1. "That all just government is derived from the éonsent 
of the governed.” 

2. That the Laws of Nature require and institute Human 
Society, of which Human Government is a component part, 
and a necessary incident. 

8. That it is, therefore, a natural right to live and to par- 


the relations of Individuals.in Society, and not isolatedly. 


4. That Justice is that which is prescribed by the Laws of 


Nature. 


5. That it is, therefore, a Natural Right to participate in 
the government under which one resides; and if the instituted 


mode for exercising such right of participation be by voting, 
then voting is a Natural Right artificially rêgülateđ, but 


merely ns to the method of its exercise. The right to vote 
is, therefore, essentially, a Natural Right (while yet arti- 
ficially regulated), and should be in every country so recog- 
nized in which the voting of the people is the established 
medinm of governmentil administration; and one which no 
such government has the right to withhold from any class of 
the people. 

“iit this list proposition is modified by nature or acei- 
dental incapacity, as in the case of infants, idiots, etc., aud 
leaves á margin of discretion in respect to 
foreigners, who may need time to acquire the theory of a 
new governmental system. 

7. That women. have, therefore, along with men, the 
Natural Right to vote, under our form of government, 
unless it can be shown that their sex incapacitates them, 4 
pretension upon which the argument has been exliausted 
and which isnow being abandoned. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, 


reasonable 
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* IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


All readers of the Bulletin of the Pantarchy who have be- 
come specially interested in the idea of Tue PANTARCHY, as 
an Institution, are requested to write to me on the subject. 

BP, A. 

Persons interested in the idea of Tak New UNIVERSITY, 
for the Integral Education of all persons of both sexes and 
of all ages, are requested also to commence a correspond- 
ence on the subject, which will be private if preferred. 

8. P. A 

If the Bulletin less filled. some weeks with matter 
directly from my pen than heretofore, the readers will infer 
that it is only because my. time is necessarily employed in 
the more active work of organization. On the other hand, 
itis possible that I may have more to say; bolder utterances 
to make; and broader and more definite programmes of ac- 
tivity to perform than hitherto. My plans of action are, just 
now, somewhat in a transition state, and whether I shall do 
more or less through journalism, for the present, is undeter- 
mined. Baj,in any event, I shall be busily and earnestly 
engaged in some department of the great field of Reform. 

BPA 

Teas Basie DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSOLOGY, a work which 
has been announced for several years as forthcoming, will be 
issued in a few weeks. 8: PA. 
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In looking over the files of thisworld-renowned paper, 
we have fallen upon the following editorial. We have con- 
templated suying something in regard to the service it hus 
rendered humanity in its extended career, but we let it speak 
for itsvlf, merely remarking that its claimsare quite too mod- 
est, when we contemplate the terrible battle it has fongbt 


and won: 
A NEW STARTING POINT. 

We open to-day the Twenty-fifth Volume of the Banner of 
Tight. Little did we imagine, when we issued the first num- 
ber twelve years aga, at the impressive behest of the angel 
world, through what a series of varied experiences we should 
be compelled to pass, During that term—brief enough to 
look back over, but long in the prospect—we have faithfully 
devoted our talerits and industry to the momentous work in 
part intrusted to our keeping. How well we have thus far 
performed our service, and to what extent we have accom- 
plished our task, the invisible presences all around us are 
alone capable of fully testifying. The Obstacles that have 
confronted us have been legion, and at times—alas, how 
oftent—our heart has well nigh failed us, and we have 
ce prayed to be relieved. But our sleepless angel- 
guides have as often cheered us on, promising anew their 
protection and support while we were passing through the 
vicissitudes incident to the responsible work to which we 
were Compitied, And itis in compliance with their earnest 
solicitations that we have kept constantly at our post of 
duty. To-day we are ready and willing to admit the truth- 
fulness of their promises, for they have ripened into unmis- 
takable and visiùle veritics, 

We have lived to see the sacred Cause advocated by us 
years ago, when its disciples were few in numbers but fiim 
in purpose, grow to imposing proportions, so that it already 
counts its behevers and advocates by millions. We are sit- 
istied. Yet we are admonished that we have not at present 
any right to claim a relaxation from our labors. ‘They are 
still needed, perhaps more than ever before, We have assur- 
ances which beget a conviction, that we are to pass through 
severer ordeals in the future than any towhich our faith and 
patience have been subjected in the past; and that although 
we have in a measure overcome ignorance, bigotry and su- 
perstition, we are in the future to prepare ourselves to. en- 
counter envy, pride and malice. But the promise comes to 
us, freely and fully, that we shall under ali circumstances be 
preserved from harm, and, with other workers, be instru- 
mental in the final establishment on earth of a free reli- 
gion, such as the world has never yet been blessed with or 
even known. 

From the very inception of our work in this broad field of 
labor it has been our effort to show to our fehow-men, by 
conclusive and comforting testimony, that liberated spirits 
do in reality return from the higher-lite and commune with 
us; teaching the better way; showing that the avenue to the 
tomb continues on to the realms of life immortal. Men have 


worshiped, through all the past, only from the external; to- 
day they are learning how to worship from the internal ; the 
cireumsiance of life has changed to the centrestance of life 
—from the God without to the God within. Weare to be 
guided by the ever-living Present, instead of the dead Past. 
The scriptúres of Nature are to take the place of written 
scrolls and parchments. We mean not to tear down any 
faster than we are able to build up a more beautiful edifice 
And hence our thoughts go out only in charity to all who 
differ from us, and even to those who manifest impatience 
with our faith, 

Upon those who are engaged with us in rearing the begu- 
tiful, shining temple, whose foundation-stone was laid by the 
great medium, Jesus, eighteen hundred years ago, we would 
enjoin harmony of action, to tbe end that the glorious fabric 
of Spiritualisin shall stand completed without spot or 
blemish. We know that ‘‘to err is human—to forgive di- 
vine,” and therefore it sould be our constant and prayerful 
endeavor to educate ourselves more fully in the potency of 
that irresistible, that crowning virtue, Charity, which endur- 
eth long, suifereth much, is not puffed up, and never vannt 
eth itsell. Let our good words tind their fittest and fullest 
illustration in still better deeds, remembering that the world 
advances at last only by virtue of whatis done, and that 
words are yain, and phrases empty, that fail to find embodi- 
ment finally in those humanitarian movements which form 
the substantial records of Time. 

Obeying that spirit alone, the countless thorns of earth will 
give place to beautiful flowers, and the spirit-world be wholly 
peopled with well-developed individualities, instead of—as 
now in part—subjects of ignorance and superstition, spirits 
in prison, whose baleful influence is yet felt by the peo- 
ple of earth. Spiritualism comes to liberate this crowd of 
imprisoned ones; and hence, as in acting our parts iu life, 
we descend lower or rise higher in the moral scale, so do 
thosefin spirit-life who have not yet risen above earth-infiu- 
ences, rise or fall correspondingly witii us, As we perlorm 
life’s duties well or ill, so shall our condition be in the great 
Hereafter. 

Entertaining views of this character, we chier confidently, 
but never more seriously, upon another year's labors on be- 
halif of humanity’s highest good. Profoundly conscious of 
the great work in which we are engaged, we pray with rever- 
ent humility for that assistance and counsel from the higher 
spheres which we have gratefully received in such generous 
measures through the eventful past. 


Mx. Wittszam M. Tween is in that condition aptly sug- 
gested in the classic advice : “ He’s down; he’s a Connaught 
man; he bas no friends, kick him.” Mr. Tweed used to 
have a great reputation for charity, He has given away no 
end of barrels of flour and bushels of coal in winter; has 
caused all kinds of good works to be done for the poor voters 
of Manhattan, and especially of his own ward and district. 
Some of the papers bear these things in mind ; but not one 
paper records his charitable remembrances of Chicago and 
the West.- Oldest friends turn against him, while that good 
Harper's, as usual, illustrates its own charity by showing up 
the public misfortunes. 

~~ oon 

Tne Cincinnati Commercial bas a queer story about an 
attempt to arrest Secretary Boutwell by an Englishman, who 
claims to be the author of Boutwell’s financial policy. Mr, 
Boutwell’s policy is poor and simple enough to have come 
from any outsider and experimentalist. The payment of 
the debt by the present generation, the enormous protective 
and commerce-destroying taxation, and the brilliant idea of 
rushing sn immense loan on the market through a house 
unknown to capitalists, are not very grand discoveries in 
financial science. Honor to whom honor. Mr. Boutwell 
ought to be thankful to this claimant for his offer to take 
charge of the little responsibility. 


~~~ s---- 

AsmonG our exchanges we are glad to notice the Chicago 
Republican, reduced in size, it is true, but lively as ever, and 
with due allowances, with fair paper and print. The 
t Doomed City” will come up again all right in a little 
while. Western grit is not to be beaten even by great 
calamities, and as obstacles in the hands of genius turn to 
opportunities, Chicago will be wiser, better and more beau- 
tiful than ever. As she has been foremost in commercial 
enterprise and pluck, so now she can set us all an example 
by using her terrible experience in building a fire proof, 
well-arranged city, in which it will be possible for the poor 
to live and retain the health and decency that ought to be 


an every-day concomitant of civilization. 
AN ene 


Pourrrca, scoundrelism ‘belongs to no party. Robbery 
and rascality, lying and cheating, are exclusive to neither 
party. All the “Ins” are sinners; all the Outs are saints. 
The root of the matter lies in the indifference of the people 
at large to political honesty and moratity, and to the devo- 
tion of the intelligent classes to the pursuit of wealth. A 
slavish ifolatry of wealth, no matter how gained, is distinc- 
tive of the age. “Do well for thyself, and all men will 
speak well of thee!” ought to be the first sentence in every 
school copy-book. 

a o 

Tas World calls Murphy a shoddy rogue, a robber of 
soldiers—not to put too fine a point on it, an arrant thief; 
Wis appointment is an infamy to General Grant and the 
Radicals generally, The World also shows how Tweed, 
and that other lot, are thieves, cheats and forgers; but 
that’s no disgrace to the Democratic party. This is but 
squint-eyed justice. The World forgets that Tweed is nomi- 


nated by the Democratic party for re-election. 
—~o—————~ 
“u Wiom ro Marry.” —Miss Kate Stanton elucidated this 


matter in Armory Hall. The lecture was a sensible pro- 
duction, was well deltvered, and contained many "home 
thrusts,” which were delicately put, and which were really 
great truths. Miss Stanton’s attractive features, her pleasant 
and musical voice, won the attention of the appreciative 
audience, and held it to the last.—Press, Providence, R. I. 
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ART AND DRAMA. 


The artists are sìl back to their studios and 
their work. The most important matter of the 
past week is the generous. sympathy offered by the 
New York artista to their suffering fellows in 
Chicago. A sale exhibition of gift paintings con- 
tributed for the purpose was held during the week at 
the Academy of Design, and also at Schenck’s anc- 
tion rooms, All the pictures were good specimens of 
the several artists, given in mo niggard spirit; and 
many were very fine productions. A very handsome 
suni was realized, 

There never has been sach an exuberant supply of 
dramatic and musical entertainment as this season- 
All the theatres are running, with the exception of 
the Fourteenth Street, which is under repair and will 
probably be opened by Mr, Fechter at the new year. 
The patronage at most of them is mére than satisfac- 
tory. Theamusement secker’s difficulty is where to 
choose, 

Ar rke Fiern Avescs, “ Divorce’ still tells ite 
story of the chances and changes of married life 
under existing social institutions. It is.true that the 
frama is not very strong, nor does it teach any im- 
portant lessons, nor throw any light on this mach,con- 
traverted question. The play ridicules divoree law- 
yers, an odious race that has already achieved 


s sufficiently unsavory notoriety, and shows up 


the absurdity of an unreasonable young beauty 
who is disgusted with her elderly hosband he- 
cause he is so outrageously complafsant that he will 
not even quarrel, while the hero of the play hasa 
mania for Anding spectres and skeletons where there 
should be nothing bnét joy and sunshine: ‘Lhe sub- 
feet ls one that would bear a strong drama; but the 
publie go to the play for amuse.nent; they can have 
thelr sermons ard lectures elkewhere, and what the 
public wants the manager must give. 


Av Boorn’s, Miss Cushman has been succeeded by 
Jonn Owensin his well-known runge of characters, in 
which genuine humorand pathos may be found so 
powerfully intermingled. Robert Pateman, who had 
already made such a success av Quilp, now appears in 
“The Cricket on the Hearth’ aa the crabbed, ungainly 
Tackleton, another of Dickens’ goblin creations, and 
shows equal power in this delineation, 


Av Wattack’s, Charles Matthews, with the Wal- 
lack company, continnes his series of light comedy 
which bas delighted the playgoers of two generations 
and in which Mr, Matthews is himself the last and 
most finished artist.- Mr. Matthews’ faults are the 
faults of a system which finds mecit in exaggeration 
and extravagance, while his excellences are his own. 
We is an admirable artist in his adaptability to an in- 
finite variety of human eccentricity and the consum- 
mate ease with which he invests the extremest charac- 
ter with the garb of probability. His Puf is the finest 
piece of light comedy known to the stage. Whatan 
answer such à play and such an actor afford to those 
who blame the decadence of public taste forall the 
shoricomings of the drama, Hert fan play that, like 
the “School for Scandal,’ has fasclnated our great 
grandsires, and will seemingly hold the attention of 
the audience, and a good, full audience, through all 
time. Andwhy? Because it has true, real nature, 
and will be applicable so long as its plot and meaning 
have any reflex in popular forms of life and thought. 
The public will accept brass for gold if they can do no 
better, but it is ridiculous tolnfer thatthey prefer the 
base currency. 

Tur Oryyvr, with “ HomptyYDumpty,”who fs al- 
ways being set up agiin and gathering strength re- 
newel by each judicious change, enjoys perennial 
popularity. Crowds goto jaugh and prow fatat the 
ceaseless humor of the Foxes, as full of tricks as their 
*“animile" protonyma, while the various features of 
this exceedingly diversified entertainment are not less 
gratifying to the audience. In particnlar, the mock 
Tyrolest trio and the cat duet of the Martens family 
are items of unuenal excellence. Thorough art and 
fine musical training have here been brought into 
grotesque nse, and the excellence is such as to efevate 
an otherwise unpleasant performance and almost to 
remove the regret at seeing such talent applied in sach 
a direction, In connection with this theatre T notice 
a equabble with some of the European. artists, who 
thought that a dollar meant a dollar in gold, as it does 
in Earope, and that living was as cheap in New York 
aa in Bavaria; while, in fact, the wages agreetl on 
wonldn’t go half way. Thereupon refusing to act, 
the manager avails himself of the powers of the 
infamous arrest for debt, and locks the recasant up 
fn Lndlow street jail. The story, sa told, is one of 
oppreasion, and calculated to bring discredit on the 
profession. and on American institutions. I hope it is 
overstated, 

At Woon's, the very clever boy, Perty Roselle, iè 
winning volden plandits for the management, 


At Tae Granny Orera— Ellven Oe,” with Billy 
Florence and his clever wife. Despite modern inven- 
tions and social friction rollers, the coarac of trae love 
runs as rough as ever, while Irish wrongs draw tears 
of sympathy from Irish-Amorican eyes that never 
have seen, nor ever will sec, green Erin's shores. 


Tux Acapsxr or Musw is filled nightly with 
crowds of New York belles and swells that go to hear 
und worship Nilsson the. divine. To ray that Nilsson 
is not the most porfect singer the world has ever scen 
would bea heresy, and I don’t want to be a martyr; 
to ssy that sheis pot ravishingly beautiful would be 
blasphemy, and I don't want to prolong my hours in 
purgatory ; to say that she it not gracefal, vlegant, n 
good artist singer, und u very good dramatiat with 
very good nction, would be a —— monosyllabic Grec- 
leyiem. Having beard. in the theatre ali fashion- 
able expletives of cute; conning, nice, awful, lovely, 
andso on, exhausted, it only remaina for a woul 
be critic to accept the verdict of the people—thst 
Nilsgon is Dotter, gfeat r, and altogether more, every- 
tting, thun Grisi, Malibran, Titlens, or even Patti 
(@lveit a marchioness). No one in upper tendom 


_ donbts, nor, as in dnty bound by such examples, does 


VANDYKE, 


THE BLESSING OF TO-DAY. 


"a 


Strange, we never prize the music 
Till the sweet voiced birds have flown ; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
TAI the lovely flowers are gone ; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair 
As when winters snowy pinions 
Shake the white down In the air! 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 
Never blossomed of such beauty 
As adorns thè month to-day ; 
And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beantiful perfume, 
Come to us in sweeter accents 
Through the portals of the tomb, 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
= Casting out the thorns and chaff; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from our way. 
—Nativnal Standard, 


WOMAN ITEMS. 


There are thirty postmistresses in Texas, 


Mdme. Ristori is at present performing in Bucha- 
rest. 


A Philadelphia paper says that one-half of the ser- 
vant girls in that city are drunkards. 

“Figures won't lie.” Won't they? 
ionable woman's figure tell the truth f 


In early life the boy masters his opportunities, 
while the girl generally misses hers. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe probably concludes that her “life 
among the lowly” pays, Inasmuch as she will receive 
this year $13,000 profits out of her Florida orange 
groves. 


One of the most touching inscriptions on record is 
thaton a tombstone of a dead wife in the Duxbary 
(Mass,) graveyard: ‘Chisel can’t help her any, and 
tears is of no tse.” 


Dr. Jessen and Mdlle. Mestorif, two German ladies, 
have received grants of money from the Senate of 
Hamburg to enable them to visit England and Italy 
for scientific purposes. 

Thy Apostle objects to two faces, for this reason 
perhaps: An African church South recently expelled 
a female member on the charge of being “ doubdle- 
headed," that is, wearing a chignon. 

It is popnlarly believed that an item not tobe for 
gotten in arranging for a fashionable party in New 

York, this season, is a generous supply of cigarcttes 
for the ladies’ dressing-room. 

A Missouri husband, whose wife has applied for a 
divorce, writes a protest to the judge, in which he 
gaye: “ This dam thing called devoce has, in my 
opinion, parted many a man and his wife.” 

Onefof the reliable physicians of Chicago states that 
he has the means of knowing that 500 children were 
born on the prairie and on the streets during Monday 
sud Tuesday nights, at Chicago during the fire. 

Woman's Rights triumphed at Nashville. Mrs, 
Paralic Haskel! was elected State Librarian, without 
opposition. Mrs. Haskell is the widow of General 
Haskell, the great poet orator of Tennessee.—Ex. 


An exchange rays that a French Canadian girl, only 
twelve years old, neatly and tastefully dressed, has 
surprised the people of Vermont by her skill in the 
tise Of anax. She cuts and piles úpa cord of wood 
daily. 

Cuootise Huspanps.— “ When a girl marries, why 
do people talk of her choice? In ninety-nine cases 
outof a hundred, has she any choice? Does not the 
man (probably the last she would bave chosen) select 
her?” < 

Mdme. Adelina Patti completed her engagement at 
Hombourg on the 21st, appearing In the “Somnam- 
bula.” She sang in Signor Verdi's * Ernani” on the 
14th, an opera in which she has not appeared in Paris 
or London. $ 

M'ss Lillie Peckham, the young advocate of female 
suffrage, took a Turkish bath at Milwaukee, a few 
days ago, and was so prostrated by its effects that she 
died on Wednesday. She was recently appointed to 
the pastorate of an Iowa Unitarian church. 

The strain sheet {for the main span of the great 
International Bridge was calculated and arranged by 
a young lady, Mise S. Emma Price, who bas been en- 
gaged in the Engineering Department of the Phonix 
Iron Co, for the past six or seven months. 

The great coming woman traveler is now a young 
girl in Salem, Mase, named Annie Coker, who shows 
a disposition and ability to abscond beyond her ten- 
der years, for nine times has sherun away from home: 
und, according to the latest r.port, she is now upon 
her tentu tramp, 

A matrimonial advertisement in a moral and re- 
ligions Journal of civilization runs thus: “A childof 
impulee—at prevent in trouble—wonld like to be pro- 
vided for liberally. Noobjection to a widow in the 
public line, as he knows a good deal about bara. Ad- 
dress to Editor, or Old Boston Road, large house on 
right going north,” > 


Does a fash 


One of the hasbands of Marriscn County, Towa, 
gives the following warning to the public and his èx- 
wife, publishing itin the Reporter: 

“This is to certify that Emily E, Mizo, my wife, 
has left my bed and board without canse, and T here- 
by warn all persone not to harbor or contract any 
debts: for 1 will not pay them—sad aleofor her never 
to step a foot on my premises, for it she does she does 
it herown risk, Tuomas Mizk.” 


Ida Lewis, since her marriage, bears the name of 


Wilson.{{She prefers and only signs her maiden name, 
and throngh devotion to ler invalid mother she ro- 
sides at Lime Rock, where she achieved her fame. 
She has saved the lives of eleven drowning men, 
and although the fact was well known to the residents 
of Newport and vicinity, no recognition of her heroism 
Was pudlicly made until her last rescue of two men 
in 1869. Although possessing an unusually delicate 
and fragile frame no sea has ever proved too rough 
for the daring Ida to brave. 


A speaker at the recent meeting of Pittsburg 
Woman Suffrage Association remarked that * man is 
only an imperfectly developed woman.™ At this an 
old lady, who sat in a corner, sprang to her feet, and 
in an excited manner said she “ hoped to gracions he 
wouldn't be developed any more then, for there were 
too many women in the world now.” 


A lady elegantly dressed in the ‘habiilments of 
woe” was met in the street, a few days ago, by an ac- 
qguaintance, who ventured to remark about her being 
in mourning. “ Y-e-e-s,”" said the bereaved one 
mournfully, taking a few steps to trail her dress, and 
looking over her shoulder at the effect thereof, “ I've 
just lost my husband—don t you think this is a sweet 
vail? Such a deep hem!’ Such resignation in afic- 
tion is touching. 


Women can go to the registry offices and to the 
polls without insult and without public commotion or 
scandal. Let every one go If only to announce her 
wishes in the matter. The Knoxville Democrat tells 
of a lady appearing atthe polls at Pleasantville, She 
walked into the crowd, and asked a Republican leader 
for a ticket. He declined, and she asked for one 
from a Democratic gentleman, He complied, when 
the lady walked up to the window, and offered her 
ballot. The judye refused it, when she turned away 
and left. Nota word was said by the lady, other than 
to ask for a ticket. 


The FRevoultion calls Anna Dickinson a “ courageous 
young orator,” because she pleaded the cause of the 
capitalist against the workiugman in a lecture which 
she called “ Demagogues and Workingmen,” and in 
which she spoke only of General Butler and Wendell 
Phillips and workingmen. The world is full of ‘elo- 
quent speakers who are very brave when they attack 
classes who are not in power; it does not take much 
conrage to carry on that species of warfare; indeed, 
we know of no one who is afraid of it, Miss Dickin- 
son is 4 lost ledder; the wealthy now cheer her, but 
the bless'ngs of the poor are turned to curses.— Weekly 
American Workman. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association has 
addressed a letter to the gubernatorial candidates of 
that State, asking foran expression of opinion on the 
subject of Woman Suffrage, Mr. Chamberlin, the La- 
bor Reform candidate, has answered promptly, say- 
ing, “ I believe in the ballot for women. It is in the 
platform I stand on." Judge Pitman, the candidate 
of the Prohthitionists, in a frank, friendly letter, says 
in substance tl t he has for many years advocated 
woman suffrage, and regrets that the Prohibition plat- 
form is silent npon the question. Mr. Adams (Demo- 
cratic) replies that he is “unequivocally opposed. 
Mr, Washburn (Republican) has not yet been heard 
from. 


The death of Mrs. Frodsham, an accompitshed 
daughter of the favorite actress, Mrs. Seguin, has been 
announced, The circumstances are distressing. Her 
busband, Mr. Frodsham, who lived in the North 
Division of the city of Chicago, was away on the night 
of the fire, and Mrs. Frodsham, who had been an in- 
valid fora long time, was very ill on that evening. 
When the fre approached her house she was removed 
to a church, where she became partially insane. Her 
husband spent two days and nights trying tofind her, 
and was atlast successfnl, She was removed to a 
friend's house and died on Sunday. The news 
reached Mrs, Seguin as she was performing in opera, 
and she was immediately seized with paroxysms. 


I was once walking a short distance behind a very 
handsomely dressed young girl, and thinking as I 
looked at her beautiful clothes, “I wonder if she 
takes half as much pains with her heart as she docs 
with her body?” A poorold man was coming up the 
walk with a loaded wheelbarrow, and just before he 
reached us, he made two attempts to go into the yard 
ofa small house, but the gate was heavy and would 
swing back before he conld get through. ‘ Wait," 
suid the young girl springing lightly forward, “PII 
hold the gate open.” And #he held the gate until he 
passed ing and received his thanks with a pleasant 
smile as she wenton. ‘She deserves to have beauti- 
ful clothes,” I thought, “ fot a beautiful spirit dwelis 
in her breast.”—Little Corporal. 


The fine old spirit of conservatism is not all dead, 
The following is an advertisement from an English 
paper: “ Discipline—Wanted, the assistance of 4 
kind, judicious lady, nsed to girls, and accustomed to 
apply the birch-rod. Part of time only required, and 
liberal terms arranged. A resident in London prefer- 
red.’ At the same time we doubt not that some Amer- 
icaus would prefer to make haste slowly, ahd fall 
back on the blessed memories when "female ednes- 
tion in the best families went no further than writing 
ard arithmetic, and in some few and. rare instances 
music and dancing.’ When the Boston schools were 
reorganized, in 1790, girle were admitted during the 
summer mouths only, when there were not boys 
enough to fill them. These facts seem barbarous 
now, 


“Few men have any Idea of the mental life of 
women. It is a fashion to suy that women don't 
think: but it is a mistake, My father died when I 
was twelve years old, and I was brought up with my 
mother and sisters, I know that they, and the ladies 
with whom they associated, were thinkers, Thore ls 
a difference between your sex and ours. A mau 
stands by his thought; carries it openly like a ban 
ner, which he is bound to defend, while you, appar- 
ently more impulsive, and with œ reputation for 
greater spontaneity, are in reality much more reti- 
cent, and, in acertain sense, do your thinking on the 
sly. Among yourselves you think deeply, and express 
yourselves with vigor. In the presence of s man you 


conceal your thoughts and express his. Whether it 
is a fanit of your education, or of your approbative- 
ness, I cannot tell, but such seems to be the fact™— 
Correspondent. 


Of all the evils prevalent among men we know of 
none more hlighting in its mora) effects than to speak 
slightingly of the virtue of women. Nor is there 
anything iu which young men are so thoronghly mle- 
taken as the low estimate they form of the integrity 
of women—not of their own mothers and sistera, but 
of others, who, they forget, áre somebody else's 
mothers and sisters. Asa rule, no person who sur- 
renders to this debasing habit is to be trusted with 
any enterprise requiring integrity of character. Plain 
words should be spoken on this point, for the evil is 
à general one, and deep rooted. Let our young men 
remember that their chief happiness of life depends 
upon their utter faith in women. No worldly wisdom, 
no misanthropic philosophy, no generalization, can 
cover or weaken this fundamental truth. It stands 
like the record of God ftself—for it is nothing less 
than this—and should put an everlasting seal upon 
lips that are wont to speak slightingly of woman.— 
Channing. 


A very clever correspondent has sent us a letter con- 
taining this query. She says: “Ihave been married 
many years; the match was considered a very good 
one, saltable in every respect—age, position and fors 
tune. Every one said Thad made a choice, Why, 
my dear Mr. Editor, Dloved my husband when Imar- 
ried him because he had by unwearied assiduity suc: 
ceeded in gaining my affections; but had choice been 
my privilege I certainly should not have chosen him. 
As I look at him in ms easy chair, a buge dog at his 
feet, a pipe peeping out of one of the many pockets of 
his shooting-coat, I can but think how different he is 
from what I would have chosen. My frst penchant 
was for a fashionable clergyman, a perfect Adonis, 
he was a flatterer, and he cared but little forse, 
though I have not yet forgotten the pang of his de- 
sertion. My next was a barrister; a young man of 
talent, smooth, insinuating manners; but he, too, 
after talking, walking, dancing and flirting, left me in 
the lurch, Either of these would have been my 
‘choice, had Iso chosen; but my present husband 
chose me, and therefore I married him; and thiis y 
cannot help thinking must be the way with half the 
married folks of my acquaintance.’ 


In treating of the politics of women it would hardly 
be a possible thing to ignore the hegira of American 
women to Paris during the last twelve years. To 
gain Paris hag been the end and aim of the ambitious 
dreams of many of our infatuated countrywomen. It 
has been to them what riding ina cart was to Tilly 
Slowboy—" the summit of human happiness, the 
highest pinnacle of earthiy hopes. And once there, 
throwing appearances to the winds, these women led 
a career much more Parisian than thatof the Parisians 
themselves, paying very little heed to the convenances, 
which are almost always regarded by Europeans. To 
be admired by the Emperor was a matter of boast—to 
be talked about became the great carthly good. 
Three American women, whose names are so well 
known that they would be immediately called in every 
ciud and in every parlor in New York, tiive'a Ei 
ropean infamy in this way, and unfortunately their 
example spread, for they were all handsome and 
gifted. They bonght beautiful dresses for their 
friends at home—they were much courted by the more 
decent Americana, very glad to be admitted to the 


Tuileries even by the back stairs.—Lippincoll’¢. 


Outcast CurLprEN.—Ten thousand human beings 
under the age of fourteen years are adrift In the 
streets of New York. Four-fiths of them are con- 
firmed yagrants,and the majority are growing up in 
ignorance of everything but the depravity which is 
gleaned from the city slums, and all of them sre 
being pushed by the relentless force uf untoward cfr- 
cumstances into criminal practices in which many 
have become adepts in the dawn of their blighted 
lives. The major portion are boys rapidly preparing 
for the almshonege, prisons and gallows; but hundreds 
are girls, who have before them the dark horror of 
prostitution, as well as those appliances of clviliza- 
tlon for the care or repression of the pauperism and 
lawlessness which it creates. It is this Juvenile army 
of vagabondage and crime hanging upon the flanks of 
sosiety, and occasionally starting it from its propriety 
by manifestations of immeasurable capacity for mis- 
chief, which is a prominent peril and the most sor- 
rowful of the nether aspects of the city.—Bdward 
Orapsey. 


Why the women of the Oneida Community wear 
the short dress is thas explained by the Circular: 

“The short dress belongs to us chiefly because it isa 
badge of freedom, of freedom from the tyranny of 
fashion, It i# an assertion of the right to occupy the 
heart and mind with higher things than dress; of the 
right to listen to God, It has cut us off from any 
part of the domain of fashion, and made wide the 
breach between us and those who find their life wholly 
in outward adornment, This is why the short dress 
is precious to ue, But though we are incorrigible so 
fur as the principte by which we hold the short dress 
is concerned, and do not cure to argue about it, we 
can say one thing in which its critics ought to fnd 
consolation, The first deep motive of woman's 
adornment, it is generally assumed, is to attract the 
love and admiration of man, Every thoroughly 
candid woman, it is sald, will confeas this, and It Is 
surely nothing to shame her who was * made to be 
the glory of man.” It te for the love of man 
that woman, in following the vagaries of fashion, 
sacrifices peace of heart with mental improve- 
ment, and health and comfort and conven- 
lence, But the women of the community 
do not find it necessary to sacrifice those 
things to gain the affections of the men. They have 
the love of the men in the short dress, and much 
more of it than If they were disguised by fashion. 
There is no dearth of magnetism between tho sexes 
in the community, If there*were we might give some 
attention to the complaints of those who scold us far 
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not being more ornamental, that is, more fashionable 
But how can we give heed to so small a thing, when 
our eatiefaction in our social life is already so ample? 
We have the prize toward which all ornamentation 
aims; why, then, should we cumber ourselves with 
the inconvenience of fashion? What's the use?" 


Flowers ate one of the few thiugs in life that 
bring us unmixed pleasure. They are the most inno- 
cent tribute of couriesy or affection, as acceptable in 
the day of feasting as in the house of mourning. 
Hodgson, at No. 403 Fifth avenue, from among the 
palaces takes us awny to the sights and odors of the 
country with his rustic work, his gnarled bonghs, 
and ctriously crooked seats, his fragrant flowers and 
beautifully assorted bouquets. His twig and rustic 
baskets and flower-holders are justly accounted a 
charming ornament in the aristocratic saloons of Mur- 
ray Hill. 


BEAUTIYUL SNOW, AND OTHER Porus, a new and 
enlarged edition, by J. W. Watson, is in press, and 
willbe published in a few days by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, In issuing the present new 
and enlarged edition, several other poems written by 
Mr. Watson have been added to it, viz: “The Kissin 
the Street,’ “1 Would That She were Dead,” ** Wha 
I Saw,’ “Please Help the Blind,’ Somewhere t 
Go,” and. “Swinging in the Dance.” The poem 
which lends its name to the book, * Beautiful Snow, 
treats a well-worn subject with originality and feeling 
at once delicate and intense. The despair of the 
wretohed outcast, as she watches the falling of the 
pure, beautiful, yet cold and unfecling snow, and re- 
mémbers that she was once as fuir and pure, is de- 
picted with true artistic effect. All the other poems 
in * Beautiful Snow" possess great interest, aud dis- 
play a lively and pleasant fancy, as well as a genuine, 
hearty sympathy wilh all the joys and sorrows of hun- 
manity, They will take strong hold of the heart and 
memory, and will live and last, because they touch 
many chords of human sympathy. They will ba pub- 
lighed in one large octavo volume, printed on the 
finest tinted plate paper, and bound in morocco cloth, 
with gilt top and side, and beveled boards, price two 
dollars, and will be forsale by all booksellers, or copies 
will be sent by mail to anyone, free of postage, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. 


NOW READY. 


AMOURS DIVINES: 


OR; 


SCENES IN THE ORIENT. 
I. Mary Magdalene. . 
II. Salome, 

IY. Martha and Mary. 

IV. Joanna. 


LOVE 


A Remarkable Production. 


Pronounced by some to be “blasphemous and hor- 
rible;” by others “tender and beautiful.” 

These poems are truly startling, original, daring, 
and yet naive, pathetic and full of soul. 

“Men are but instruments 

Which God doth play; and those he ingers most 

We call inspired or breathed upon.” 

Price 50 cents. Liberal discount to the trade, 

For sale everywhere. 


W. E. HILTON, 
Publisher's Agent, 


New York. 


128 Nassau St., 


ANOTHER BOOK, 
ADDRESS TO THE WHITED 
ULCHRES. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

l; There is a personal God, who ordered and rples 
the universe. We believe in Him. 

2. We are of God—our bodies of His body—our 
souls of His soul—our spirits of both. 

3. We live forever a4 we are—death is a change of 
clothing only. The dead, so called, are living. They 
walk about as we do ; in the form, guard and converse 
with their friends. 

4. Weare each entitled to as much of the carth as 
we have need—no more. Whatever we have in ex- 
cess is the property of othors, and should be restored 
tothe owners. So also as to self-control and the man- 
agement of nuifairs. 

5 Every one should be busied. in productive indus- 
try. Idlénessi¢a crime to the rich no less than to 
the poor. The surplua of storekeepers, grocers, bro» 
kers, and other middlers constitute dead weight, and 
they should be transferred to urefal occupations, 
Like gamblers and prostiiutes, they keep the people 
poor, They cost foo much, 

6. We ought to be just, We wish to be ao. But 
when we know that nine-tenths of the beet men, and 
nearly half of the Aner women, inclading many ma- 
tròns are unchuste, the few remaining pare men and the 
many pare women ought to place all the unchaste on 
alike basis. Why close onr doors on a “fallen” wo- 
man, who fell because she was forced to, and who 
romaine sò because she can't help it, while we cor 
dinlly inyite the * fallen" man who fell because he 
wished to, and remains because he desires It? Why 
deny to woman a partin public affuirs, and the con- 
trol ot herself in business, notwithstanding a major- 
ity of women are purer, be) ter and wiser than men f 

T There is but one truth, It is the harmonious 
co-operation of intelligences in maintenance, develop: 
ment and administration. Wherefore, let the living 
machinery of the world, now out of gear, be suffered 
to adjust itself, Tt will then operate harmoniously, 
and with groat strength and beauty of performance. 

The propelling power is God Almighty. Fear not, 
He will preserve ite movements and direct ite aaes— 
keep itolled, burnished and delightful to look upon. 
And men and women, old. and young—all, everywhere, 
will be more Christiike, pure and noble, and enjoy 
more of the good things of life than ever yet was 
known, The sexes will enjoy more, children more, 
husbands and wives more, teachers and pupils more ; 
officers, farmere, merchants, divines, physicians, law- 
yers, painters, poets, philosophers, artista, and, in 
fine, all, avery aire, will have that which few have 
ever had—perfect enjoyment of everything natural 
and sound, with the approval of good conscience and 
of God, JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

New York, October, 1871, 


SEP- 


CIRCULAR. 


To those residing at a distance and wishing to ob- 

taina SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH, I would inform that 
I have been very successful in obtaining likenesses, 
by having simply a picture of the sitter, in taking a 
copy of which the spirit form appears by the side of 
it, It will be gegry for those who intend sending 
tome tolnclose their own card photograph orany one 
élae's to whom the spirit form desired, was known or 
thought, of having a natural affinity by the law of 
love or affection, and to mention the date, the day 
and the hour that said picture should be copied by 
me, calculating the time & week or ten days from. the 
day that [should receive the order, so that the person 
of the picture would, at that time, concentrate his or 
her mind on the subject. The difference in time will 
be calculated by me. Particular attention isexpected 
to this requirement, as muuh of the success of obtain- 
ing n strong and well-defined picture depends on the 
harmony of the Positive and Negative forces of the 
parties concerned, 
TAs itis seldom that I succeed in getting the Spirit 
form untill have taken anumber of negatives (con- 
suming both time and chemicals), Lam obliged to fix 
the price at $5 per hall dozen 

Those sending pictnres to be copied must Inclose at 
the same time the required amount. 


Respectfully yours, 
WM. H. MUMLER, 
170 West Springfield street, Boston, Mass, 


DR. BLADE. 


(Clairvoyant,) 


AND 


J. SIMMONS, 


210 West Forty-third street, N. ¥. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M 
NOT OPEN SATURDAY. : 
MARRIAGES 
AND OTHER CLERICAL FUNCTIONS PER- 


PORMED BY 


H. TALLKE, 


98 St. Mark's Place, near 1st avenue, 


MRS. D. S. LOZIER, M. D., 


Dean of the New York Medical Col- 
lege for Women. 


Office hours, 1] a.m. till 4 P.n 
strect, between 8th and 9th avenues, 


ANNA KIMBALL, M. D., 
257 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, 
Near Eighth avenue. 


361 West 34th 


Office Hours from 1 to 8 P. M, 


Blectrical and Magnetic Treatment given when de- 
sired. 


CHARLES H. FOSTER, 
CLAIRVOYANT, s 
16 East Twelfth street, N. ¥, 


JUST ISSUED ! 


The -Most Elegant Book of the Season, 
ENTITLED 
Poems of Progress. 
BY LIZZIR DOTEN. 


Author of 
* POEMS FROM THE INNER LIFE,” 
Which have been read and admired by thousands in 
Europe snd America, 


In the new book will be found all the new and bean- 
tifdl Inspirational poems 


GIVEN BY MISS DOTEN 


The 


Since the publication of the previous volume. 
new yolume bas a 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING 
Of the talented authoress. 
EVERY SPIRITUALIST! 
EVERY FREE-THINKER! 
EVERY REFORMER! 


Should havea copy of this new addition to povtic 
literature. 
NO LIBRARY IS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
Ordors should be forwarded at once, 


PRICE—@1 50, postage 20 cents, Fall Gilt, $2 00. 


WM. WHITE & CO., 
Publishers, _ 


158 Washington §t., Boston, Mass. 


Trade Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


APID RECKONING, or the Art of Per- 

forming Arithmetic Calculations almost in- 
stantaneously, Any one can learn and apply, The 
famons * Lightning Culculator’s” exhibitions (same 
system) were the marvel of thousands, Secret was 
lately sold for $1. In book form, enlarged, only 
25 cents, 

JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT Pary; | FREDERICK KURTZ'S 


A Code of Directions for Avoiding most of 
the Pains and Dangers of Child-bearing. 
Edited by M. E. Holbrook, M. D., Editor 
of “ The Herald of Health.” 


Contents: 1. Healthfulness of Child-bearing. 2. 
Dangers of Preventions. 3, Medical opinions as to 
Escaping Pain. 4, Preparation for Maternity. 5. 
Exercise During Pregnancy. 6. The Sitz Bath and 
Bathing generally. 7. What Food to Eat and what to 
Avoid. 8.-The Mind During Pregnancy. 9%. The 
Aliments of Pregnancy and their Remedice. 10, Fe- 
male Physicians, Anmsthetics, 

To which are added: 


1. Thé Huebind's Duty to his Wife, 
for Rearing Children. 3. Shall Sickly People become 
Parents. 4. Small Families 5. Importance of 
Physiologica) Adaptation of Husband and Wife. 6. 
Celibacy. T. Effects of Tobacco on wns 8 
Latest Discoveries as to the Determining the Sex of 
Offspring. 9. Father's ve. Mother’e Influence on the 
Child. 10. Shall Pregnant Women Work. 11. Effects 
of Intellectual Activity on Number of Offspring, 12. 
Important Testimony. 

This little work has been prepared with great care, 
with the hope of rendering an important sid to 
prospective mothers, and to reduce to the lowest 
minimum the sufferings of rearing children. The 
directions are all such as have been thoroughly 
proved to be good: and they are so simple that they 
can be easily followed. A very large number of culti- 
vated and distinguished persons in this country and 
England have adopted the methods here laid down 
with the best results; thousands more if they but 
knew them might reap the same benefit. In the Ap- 
pendix are discussed many important questions 
which all should understand, 

rg price by mail, $1 00, puts it within the reach 
of all, 


Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, Publishers, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION, 
PART +I. 
(Formerly entitled “ Equitable Commerce.”) 


Fourth Edition. 117 12mo pages. Price, post-paid, 
50 cents. 


J. WARREN, 
Cliftondsle, Mass, 


2. Best Age 


Address, 


697 BROADWAY. BROADWAY 697. 


PRAS PATENT SULPHUR AND MEDI- 
7 ited Vapor Baths, (established, 1848.) 697 
Bron way (Corner of 4th St, Waverley Place), New 

Ork. 

Now conceded to be the great curative of the aye, 
for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, NERVOUS AND 
GENERAL DEBILITY, ALL CUTANEOUS AND 
SKIN DIEASES. 

They givé iommediate relief in LIVER, KIDNEY 
and LUNG DISEASES. Equalize the circulation, 
cleanse and purify the blood, invigorate and 
strengthen the constitutien, They cure the most 
violent COLDS, INFLUENZA, etc. Asa luxury they 
are equal to any aqueous path in the world. They 
are recommended and approved by the medical 
fachity. Thousands of ur best citizens have tested 
and proved their healing qualities, as may be seen by 
calling at the old establishment. 

The medications used are different from those in 
any other Baths in the city. 

Rooms for Ladies or Gentlemen open from 9 A. M, 
to 9 P. M, all seasons of the year. Administered by 
Doctor Piercy. 

N. B.—No danger ot taking cold. 

Portable Baths for Private Houses furnished ai short 
notice. 


EW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD- 
SON RIVER RAILROAD.—Trains will leave 
Thirtieth street as follows: 

we ais Chicago Express, Drawing-room. cars at- 
tached. 

10 a. m., Special Drawing-room Car Express. No 
accommodation for way passengers except in Draw- 
ing-room cars. x s 

10:40 a, m., Northern. and Western Express, Draw- 
ing-room cars attached, 

pa yas Montreal Express, Drawing-room cars st- 
tached. 

6p, m., First Pacific Express, with Sleeping care 
pepe to Watertown, Syracuse and Canan 7 
(Daity.) 

8p. m., Second Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars 
attached, for Rochester and uffalo; also tor Chicago, 
vis both L. 8. and M. C. Railroads; for St. Louis, via 
Toledo; and Louisville, via Indianapolis. (This train 
will leave at 6 p m. on Sundays,) 

11 p. m., Night Expresa, Sleeping cars attached. 

7a. m., 2 and 5p. m., Poughkeepsie trains. 

9 a. m., 4:15 and 6:40 p. m.p Peekskill trains. 

5:30 and 6:10 p. m., Sing Sing trains, 

6:40, 7:30, 9:10 and 10:15 a. m., 12 m., 1:30, 3, 4:25, 
5:10, 8:10 and 11:30 p. m., Yonkers trains. 

ga. m., Sunday train for Poughkeepsie. 

0. H. a Sp PEEN 
Genera ssenger u 
Nsw Yong, Dec. 5, 1870. 


THE COMMUNIST 


Is a monthly paper devoted to Liberal Communism 
and Social Reform. 

Fifty- cents a year, 
all. Address 


Specimen copies sent free to 
ALEXANDER LONGLEY, 
23 South Eighth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


=25 


The Highest Cash Prices 


PAD For 

OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind; 

OLD BLANK-BOOKS AND LEDGERS that are 

written full; 
and all kinds of WASTE PAPER from Bankers, 
Insurance Companies, Brokers, Patent-Medi- 
cine Depots, Printinyr-Offices, Bookbind~ 

ors, Public and Private Libraries, 


Hotels, Steamboats, Railroad 
Companics, and press 
Offices, &e. 
' JOHN ©, § 


D Ana stot N. Y, 


DINING ROOMS 


23 New Street and 69 Broadway 


° 


AND 


76 Maiden Lane and 1 Liberty St. 


Mr. Kurtz invitee to his cool and cemfortably fur- 
nished dining apartments the down-town public, as- 
suring them that they will always find, there.the 
choicest viands, served in the most clegant style, the 
most carefully selected brands of wines and liquors, 
as well as the most prompt attention by accomplished 


waiters, 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 
Sold by SU Doane FY LENRY, 


Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


MERCHANTS 


WHO SEEK 
FIRST-CLASS TRADE 


are invited to 


ADVERTISE IN 


THE SEASON. 


It circulates largely among the most refined 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES, 
TRAVELERS, ART FANCIERS, 
SOJOURNERS AT WATERING PLACES, 


LIFE INSURANCE PATRONS, 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND LITERARY CLUBS 


and the better classes of society generally. 
At the prices charged, the Smason is the best and 


CHEAPEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
IN NEW YORE! 


J. M. HODGSON, 


FLORIST AND GARDENER, 


No, 403 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Corner of Thirty-eeventh street, 


» NEW YORK. 


EW YORK AND NEW 
RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 
COMMENCING JUNE 20, 1870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- 
seventh street and Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh street, 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORE, 
For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7, S (Ex.). 11:30 a. 
m.: 12:15 (Ex.), 3 (Ex), 3:45, 4:30, 5:30 and § (Ex.) 


. m, 
2 For Milford, Stratford, Fairfield. Southport sud 
Westport, 7, 11:30 a. m. ; 8:45, 4:80, 5:30 p, m. 
For Norwalk, 7. 8 (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. 1m, ; 12:15 (Ex.), 3 
(Ex,), 3:45, 4:80 (Ex.), 5:30, 6:30 and 8 (Ex.) p. m. 
For en, 7, 9, 11:30 s. m.; 34:5, 4:30, 5:30 and 6,30 
m, 
R For Stamford, 7, § (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a, m.; 72:15 E3.) 
2:15, 3: (Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Ex.), 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15, 8 (Ex.) 


p. m, 

For Greenwich and intermediate stations, 7, 9, 11:30 
a m, i B15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:30, 6:30, 7:15 p. m. i 

Sunday Mail Train leaves Twenty seventh street, 
New York, at 7 p: m, for Boston, via both Springfield 
Line and Shore Line, 

CONNECTING TRATNS. 

For Boston, via Springfleld, 8a m., Sand 8p. mi. 

For Boston, via Shore Line, 12:15, 8 p. m 

For Hartford and Springfleld, 8 a. m., 12:15, 2, 4:30 
p. m. to Hartford, § p. m. 

For Newport, R I., 12:15 p: m. (Ex.), connecting 
with steamer across Narragansett Bay, arriving at 8:30 


HAVEN 


p.m, 

For Connecticut River Railroad, 8 a. m., 12:15 p. m. 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northampton. 

For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, § 
a. m. ; 12:15.p. m. 

For Shore Line Railway, at Sa. m. to Norwich and 
Providence: 12:15, 3; to New London, § p. m. 

For New Haven and Northampton Railroad, § & m. ; 
8 p: m. to Northampton and Wililamsburgb. 

‘or Housatonic Railroad, 8.4. m. and 3 p. m. 

For Naugatuck Railroad, § a. m., 3p, m., and 4:30 
p.m, to Waterbury. 

For Danbury and Norwalk Railroad, 7 a. m.. 12:15 


and 4:30 p. m. 

For New Canaan Railroad, 7 a. m,; 12:15, 4:30 and 
5:30 p. m. 

Commodious Sleeping Cars attached to Sp. m, train, 


and al»o to Sunday Mail Train on either Line. Draw- 
mg- Car attached to the 8 a.m. and 3 p.m, 
ns, JAMES H. HOYT, Superintendent, 
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CALDWELL & C0., 


BANKERS, 


27 Wall St- New York. | LJ FR 


Order for Purchase ahd) Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
ein Gold prompUy executed at the usual 


commission. . 


Collections promptly made: in all parts 


ofthe United States and Canada 


ta?" Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de- 
posits, subject to fight draft. 


LOCKWOOD & CO.. 


BANKERS, 
No. 94 Broadway, 


TRANSACT 
A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


Including the purchase and snie on commission of 
GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY BONDS, STOCKS 
48D OTHER SECURITIES. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK, 
FREEDMANS SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPAN®. 


(Chartered by the Government ot the United States.) 
DEPOSITS OVER $3,000,000. 
185 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 


SIX PER CENT. interest commences first of each 
month. 


Four per cent, allowed from date of each deposit 
for full number of days, not less than thirty, on sums 
of $50 and upward, withdrawn before Janaary, 


DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as Registered 
Bonds, And promptly available in any part of the 
United States, issued, payable on demand, with in 
terest due, 


Accounts strictly private and confidential, 
Deposits payable on demand, with interest due, 


Interest on accounts of certificates paid by check to 
depositors residing out of the city if desired 


Send for Circular. 


Open daily from 9 A.M. toSe.m,, and MONDAYS 
and SATURDAYS from $s. M. to Er. 3. 


NEW YORK 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Eighth Ave.. cor, Fourteenth St 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on all sums from $5 to $5.00. Deposit« 
made on or before Angust 1 will draw interest from 
August i 

Assuta, $2.473.903 (5, 

Surplus, $20,272 95, 


S. J. & F. BEEBEE, — 
BROKERS, 


iN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BOWLING GRLEN 


SAVINGS BANK, 


33 BROADWAY. 


SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 
SIX PER CENT. 


on all sums entitled thereto will be paid depositors 
on and after Fuly 20, 

Deposit of any sum from 10 cents to $10,000 will be 
received. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. FREE OF GOVERN- 

MENT TAX. 

Iaterest on new deposits commences first of every 

month. w itt ie nae? President. 
ALTER RAC $ $ 
EDWARD HOGAN, j| Vite-Presidenta, 
Rierves E. SeLmes. Secretary. 


H. B. CLAFLIN & CO, 
DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 


HOSIERY AND WHITE GOODS, LACES AND 
EMBROIDERIES, 


YANKEE NOTIONS, 
FLANNELS AND BOOTS AND SHOES, 
CHURCH, WORTH AND WEST BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 
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THE 


HERCULES 


MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITED 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


STATES. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED-IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President, 
AARON ©. ALLEN, Seoretary. 


LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 


D. REYNOLDS BUDD, Asst.-Secretary. 


J, JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 


Working Agents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 


565 & 567 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


ARE OPENING THEIR NEW INVOICES 


IMPORTED WATCHES 


CHAINS. 


AGENTS FOR 


The Waltham Watch 


IN BEST VARIETIES. 


DA F ED. 


(MARVIN & CO.'S 


ARE THE BEST. 
265 BROADWAY. 


Mrs, Laura Cuppy Smith. 


This lady, who has epent six years in California, ro- 

ceiving the highest encomlums from the prea of the 

Pacific const, cannot fail to pleage Associations during 

un earnest, eloquent aod entertaing lecture. 

SUBJECTS : 

1.—Woman in the Home, the Church and the State. 
TL—One of the World's Needs. 

ItL.—The Religion of the Fature, 


This lady penne A-remarkable address inst 
night at the Hall opposite the Academy ef Music, 
Remarkable because of the extreme beaaty of tan- 
wuage and opulence of fancy, and interesting on sc- 
conut of its tender aiff grateful sentiment.— The Daily 
American Fiag, San Francisco, 

Walking majestically throngh the splendid gardens 
of literature and philosophy, cuiling,.as she went rap- 
idiy on, the richest gems of inspired genius ; riveting 
the profound attention of all her charmed hearers. 
Sach a woman you seldom mect. Her ises are on 
the tongues of all the people — Omaha y 


TERMS—$50 AND EXPENSES. 


All applications should be addressed, 
The American Literary Bureau, 
C. M. BRELSFORD, Manager, 

100 S. Clark street, Chicago, I, 

B. W. WILLIAMS, Manager, 
119 Washington street, Boston, Mass., 

Or, C. 8, CARTER, Sceretary 

132 Naseau street, New York City. 


No. 230 Grand Street. 


HEBERN CLAFLIN, Gen. Agent for Nlinois and Miseouri, office No. 5, No. 166 Washington st., Chicago, HI. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., CHICKERING & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest 


Prices, 
And upon the most favorable terms of payment, 


We invite the attention of persons Intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Ilinstrated Catalogue, 
giving fall description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
BEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
NO. 11. EAST FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK, 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE. 


SECOND FLOOR NOW OPEN. 


Bronze, Majolica 
ROYAL WORCESTER AND OTHER FINE 


PORCELAIN. 


| London Cut and Engrayed Glass, 


|THE GOLDEN AGE, 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 
THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Diveussion of all. Living 
Questions in Church, State, Society, Litera- 
ture, Art and Moral Riform, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 


Mn. Tivron, having retired from Tae INDEPENDENT 
and Tux Brooxirx Darky Union, will hereafter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to THE GOLDEN 
AGE. 


Persons wishing to subscribe will please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 


THEODORE TILTON 
P. O. Box 2,848, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BANKING HOUSE 
oF 

| KOUNTZE BROTHERS 

| NEW YORE, 


t4 WALL STREET 


|. Four per cont. interest allowed on al! deposita 
Collections made everywhore 


Orders for Gold, Goverument and other securities 


DUNCAN. SHERMAN & CO. 


| BANKERS, 


Wo. 11 Nassav Strect, 


issue CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELERS in EUROPE, and available in all the 


PRINCIPAL CITIES, also for usc in the UNITED STATES, 
WEST INDIES. Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS to 
LONDON, PARIS and CALIFORNIA. 


MAXWELL & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New Yor. 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & 00., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No, 44 BROAD STREET, 


New York. 


G. ERBINGUOUBER. G. A. WIDMAYER. J. BAUMAN, 


G. EBBINGHOUSEN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


NEW WAREROOMS: 


197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
streets, 


where wiil be found an elegant assortment of all the 
modern styles of Arst-class and plain Furniture, snit- 
able for the Mansion or Cottage, 

Having greater facilities than heretofore, we can 
offer large inducements to our numerous patrons 

The stock in our new establishment will be very 
extensive, embracing every varicty of style and finieb, 
and of firet-class workmanship. 


CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY 


AND 


Dining-Room Furniture, 


IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY WOODS. 
We also pay particular attention to Interior Deco- 
rations, Mirrors, Cornicés, Curtains, Lambrequins, 
Bedding, etc, and fit up Offices, Banks, Ships, 
Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 

Having had an exporience of twenty-cight years in 
the trade, We can assure our patrons that we maen- 
facture good articles, of the most fashionable designs, 
which we offer at prices usually paid for Inferior 
qualities and styles, 

Partive intending to furnish honses or parts of 
honses will find it to their interest to favor ns witha 
call before purchasing elsewhere. From our ample 
stock we can fill any order at short notice. 

Grateful for past favore, wo hope, by fair dealing 
and low prices, to merit a continuance of you 
patronage 

Furniture of any kind made to order. Sketches 
and ostim tes farniahed if requastod. 


T, G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No, 108 FULTON STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


